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EDITORIAL. 


WHAT REMAINS TO BE DONE. — The donations to the Missionary Union from 
April 1, 1889, to Jan. 1, 1890, show a gain of $7,810.95 over those received in the 
same time last year, and there is also a handsome increase in the legacies. But the 
new work established by the Judson Memorial Fund in Burma, and the enlargement 
made last year in other missions, have made necessary an increased annual expendi- 
ture which has more than overbalanced the gratifying increase in the income. A part 
of the Coburn legacy was also available last year to prevent a large deficit. It is now 
allexpended. There is nothing to fall back upon this year except the usual sources 
of income; viz., the gifts of God’s people for the general purposes of the society. 
The treasurer states that it will be necessary to receive sixty-one thousand dollars more 
than last year before March 31 in order to avoid a debt. This is a large sum, but 
God’s people are able to give it. Yet we know that it will only be provided by the 
strenuous efforts of the friends of the missionary work. Will not every one who is 


accustomed to help, labor with redoubled energy that a crippling debt may be 
avoided ? 


“REMEMBER the words of the Lord Jesus, how he said, It is more blessed to 
give than to receive” (Acts xx. 35). All Christians know these words are in the 
Bible, but few act as if they believed them to be true. In raising money for church 
expenses or missions, the question generally is how to distribute the burdens equally, 
so that one shall not pay more than another in proportion to his ability. A common 
answer to a request for a contribution is, “I give more now than others.” If Chris- 
tians generally accepted as one point of their belief that it is more blessed to give 
than to receive, the necessary expenses of carrying on God’s work in the world would 
not be considered “burdens.” As all are seeking after happiness, instead of reluc- 
tance there would be an emulation to see who should have the privilege of taking the 


largest share in giving. Is not unbelief in these words of Jesus the great Protestant 
heresy ? 


THE FIRST CONVERT. — We have the pleasure of announcing the first baptism 
at Equator Station, far in the interior of Africa, on the Upper Congo, eight hundred 
miles from the sea. The convert’s name is Mangi; but he took the name of Joseph 
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Mangi at his baptism, which occurred Sept. 8, 1889. So far as we know, this is the 
first Christian baptism in the Upper Congo valley above Stanley Pool. The valley 
is estimated to contain between thirty and forty millions of people, and we pray that 


this first-fruits may speedily be multiplied into an immense number who shall confess 
the name of Jesus, 


THE KAREN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY at Rangoon has been afflicted at intervals 
for several years with occasional outbreaks of a mysterions disease called deri-deri 
among the students. Several times the exercises have been suspended. Many of the 
students have been obliged to suspend or abandon their studies, and a few have died. 
Various expedients have been tried to avoid the recurrence of the disease, but with- 
out success ; and at last it has been resolved to remove the seminary to Insein, about 
nine miles from Rangoon, on the railroad to Prome. Every argument which led to 
the decision to locate the seminary in Rangoon is of equal force for Insein; in fact, 
the seminary is simply removed from a thickly populated portion of Rangoon to one 
of the suburbs. An elevated and healthful site has been secured, and the removal 
will take place gradually, so that the derd-beri may not be transferred. Only new 
students will be taken at the new site, the present students finishing their studies at 
the old site. The present property of the seminary is very valuable, and will sell for 
twice the expense of establishing the seminary in the new location. 


CHILDREN’S DAY FOR FOREIGN MISSIONS. — Although the announcement of 
this day was so late that many Sunday schools had already decided on their pro- 
grammes for Christmas Sunday, the day was observed either on Dec. 22 or 29 bya 
large number of schools, and a general interest was shown, which promises well for 
the success of the day next year. An especially gratifying feature of the whole 
affair was the pleasure manifested by so many at the attempt to celebrate Christmas 
as a day for giving rather than receiving. ‘The practice of giving presents at Christ- 
mas is essentially a heathen inheritance, which comes down to us from the pagan 
associations which gathered around the day when its observance began to be general 
in Central Europe. There is nothing in the spirit of Christmas as a Christian festi- 
val which would suggest such a practice. The birth of Christ was the occasion of 
his giving himself for the salvation of the world, and that event can be celebrated in 
no way so appropriately as by giving ourselves and our means to advance his kingdom 
in the world. It is to be hoped that the movement to give a Christly aspect to the 
celebration of his birth will soon become general. Especially is it proper that in the 
Sunday schools children should be led to think of Christmas in a Christian way. 


DEATH OF MRS. KELLEY. — The sad tidings came by telegram Dec. 5, that Mrs. 
Jennie B. Kelley had passed away at the Eurasian Home in Moulmein, Burma, where 
she had been for several weeks very ill, and hopeless of recovery. Mrs. Kelley first 
went to Burma in 1871, with her husband, Rev. Edwin D. Kelley, whose lamented 
death by drowning in Shan-land was a severe blow to the Shan Mission. She 
returned to the United States in 1874, and was herself appointed a missionary to the 
Shans, April 19, 1880, returning to Burma in the autumn of the same year. Mrs. 
Kelley was led to take up the work in the ancient city of Thatone, where she labored 
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among the Burmans and Toungthoos, as well as the Shans. In fact, her work was 
so largely in the Burman language that it was recently transferred from the Shan to 
the Burman department, at her own request. In her missionary labors Mrs. Kelley 
was unusually successful, and a church of twenty-six members had grown up under 
her efforts. This loss to the Burman Mission is peculiarly sad, in view of the many 
who have recently been compelled to leave the country. As Mrs. Kelley lay for 
weeks awaiting the call to depart and be with Christ, she was tenderly cared for by 
Miss Bunn and Miss Lawrence, the latter of whom has been associated with her for 
several years at Thatone. In her weakness she was most resigned to the will of her 
heavenly Father. Who will carry on her work? 


PERSONAL. — The party which sailed from San Francisco Oct. 17, reached 
Yokohama Nov. 5. Miss N. J. Wilson of Burma found her health so much 
improved on arriving in Japan, that she has decided to remain in Yokohama and labor 
for the present, instead of returning to America. Rev. T. E. Shoemaker and wife 
have reached Kobe on their way to their station at Shimonoseki, Japan. :S. 
Grant, M.D., and wife arrived at Ningpo, China, Nov. 13. Rev. William Ashmore, 
D.D., arrived at Swatow, China, Nov. 15. He will soon go to India. Mrs. A. R. 
Scott, M.D., arrived at Swatow, China, Nov. 15. Rev. A. Friesen and wife 
arrived in Madras, Nov. 16, on their way to Secunderabad, India. Rev. J. Hein- 
richs will remain at Nellore while studying the Telugu language, before proceeding to 
his station at Vinukonda. Rev. L. A. Gould has removed from Ningpo to 
Shaohing, China, as the Biblical school has been permanently located at the latter 
place. His address is Shaohing. P.O., Ningpo, China. Rev. and Mrs. H. P. 
Cochrane arrived at Toungoo, Burma, Nov. 11, being designated to the Burman work 
there. Rev. C. G. Hartsock, Rev. J. C. Hyde, and Rev. C. F. Raine arrived at 
Palabala, Congo, Africa, Nov. 11. Rev. John Packer, D.D., and wife arrived in 
Rangoon, Burma, Nov. 5. - The party for Burma which sailed from Boston Sept. 
14, reached Rangoon safely Nov. ro. 


“THE LIGHT OF ASIA.” — A great deal of effort has been made to counteract the 
influence of Sir Edwin Arnold’s poem, the object of which was supposed to be the 
exaltation of Buddhism at the expense of Christianity. The author was a passenger 
with Dr. Ashmore on the “ Belgic,” from San Francisco to Yokohama, and in conver- 
sation said that “The Light of Asia” was to be regarded as simply a poem. In 
regard to his supposed views he said, — 

“T have been criticised for an implied comparison between Buddhism and Christianity in 
regard to doctrines derived from them, and principles contained in them respectively. No such 
object was in mind. For me, Christianity rightly viewed, is the crown queen of religion, 
immensely superior to every other; and though I am so great an admirer of much that is great 
in Hindu philosophy and religion, I would not give one verse of the Sermon on the Mount 


away for twenty epic poems like the Mahabharata, nor exchange the Golden Rule for twenty 
new Upanishads.” 


This statement from the author of “ The Light of Asia” himself is more decisive 
than multitudes of refutations of the assumed purpose of the poem from others, and 
may well be accepted as final. 
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THE ANTI-SLAVERY CONGRESS, called by Cardinal Lavigerie to meet at 
Lucerne, appears to have been abandoned. Various causes are assigned for this; 
but the reason seems to have been that the responses to the call showed that the 
conference would be made up of about fifteen hundred German, five or six hundred 
English, and only twelve French representatives. This did not promise that Rome 
would be the controlling power, and so the congress was first postponed on a flimsy 
pretext, and then abandoned, and the cardinal turned the matter over to a French 
anti-slavery committee. We have never believed that the sudden enthusiasm of the 
Roman cardinal for human freedom meant any thing more than an attempt to add to 
the power and prestige of the Roman Church, and are not surprised that the affair 
has come to nothing. We expect, however, that the conference which met in Brus- 
sels at the call of the King of Belgium will produce some definite results. An 
account of its proceedings is not at hand at this writing ; but we learn that, in addi- 
tion to measures for uniting the nations for the extinction of the slave-trade, it is 
also devising means for the control and suppression of its twin evil, the rum traffic 
in Africa. The redemption of Africa calls loudly for the entire abolition of both 
these terrible scourges of the Dark Continent. 


THE BRAHMO SOMA, which aimed to support both Hinduism and Christianity 
by a mixture of the two, has so declined that its journal has been obliged to stop pub- 
lication. Mr. P. C. Mozoomdar, the editor, in his valedictory says, “Christ is a 
tremendous reality. The destiny of India hangs upon the solution of his nature and 
function, and our relation to him. Let us not hide in darkness, and rest contented 
with random streaks, but place ourselves in the open light, and solve the problem, 
Who and what is Christ?” 


THE UPPER NIGER AND SOUDAN MISSION. — Mr. Graham Wilmot-Brooke, whose 
attempts to establish an independent mission in the Soudan are well known, has now 
become fully connected with the Church Missionary Society, which has assumed the 
responsibility for the mission, under the name of “The Upper Niger and Soudan 
Mission.” Three gentlemen have been associated with Mr. Brooke, who will also be 
accompanied by his wife. The mission is to be supported by a special fund, made 
up of voluntary offerings for the mission. All the missionaries will adopt the dress 
of Mohammedans of the Soudan, and will not avail themselves of their rights as 
British subjects, but will go among the people, comforming to their manner of living 
as closely as possible. There are no Christian missionaries yet in the Soudan, and 
this attempt to reach the far interior will be watched with great interest. The people 
are intelligent, well-clothed, and partly civilized ; the climate is healthful ; transporta- 
tion up the Niger is easy; and the prospects for success are exceptionally favorable, 
if the prejudices of the Mohammedans can be overcome. 


THE ELEPHANT is probably the most useful animal which has ever been pressed 
into his service by man. Wonderful stories are told of their sagacity and extraordi- 
nary powers. Although so heavy, they can travel through swamps where man is 
unable to penetrate, by lying down and pushing their huge bodies along with their 
feet. Unwieldy as they seem, they can ascend and descend mountain precipices so 
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steep as to be inaccessible to man. These qualities added to their great strength 
make elephants an indispensable aid in making long journeys through the marshes 
and over the mountains of tropical countries where there are no roads made by the 
hand of man. Elephants are also of the greatest use in carrying on the heavy work 
of India and other countries. They supply, to a large extent, the want of machinery 
in lifting and carrying heavy objects. In the extensive lumber trade of Burma and 
other parts of India, elephants draw the logs from their place in the forests, pile them 
together, and load them for shipment on the trains. It is said to be very interesting 
to watch an elephant carry a huge log to a pile, put in its place, and then look at it 
to see if it is just right. They are apt to be very particular that the ends are just 


THE PLAYFUL ELEPHANT. 


even. If they are not, they will go to the end that projects, and with one push of 
their enormous head bring it into place. Well trained elephants will do work of this 
kind with no one to direct them, after having been shown what is desired. Many 
stories are told also of the affection of elephants for their masters, and particularly 
children, whom they have been known to care for in the tenderest manner, and defend 
from enemies and dangers. They are said to be very playful with each other, and with 


those whom they know ; but sometimes, as may be supposed, their sports are rather 
rough, 


SELF-DENIAL. — We are persuaded that this is the one of the Christian virtues 
which is most neglected. It is definitely and explicitly commanded by Jesus, yet who 
practises it for his sake? If a person wholly ignorant of the Bible and Christianity 
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were to mingle with Christians, and compare them with the people of the world, who 
believes that he would notice any such abstemiousness and economy in living as 
would mark them as a separate and peculiar people? It is said that the great want 
of God’s kingdom on earth is money to provide for its progress. ‘The almost uni- 
versal way to try to raise more money is to attempt to induce those to give who are 
giving little or nothing now. ‘This is well. It would be a blessing to them if they 
would learn to give. We have another suggestion, Let those who are giving, see if 
they cannot, by self-denial, give more. ‘The members of the Salvation Army are gen- 
erally poor, but when they wanted $25,000 for a special purpose, they raised it, with- 
out calling on outside people, by self-denial for one week. Recently a church in 
London tried self-denial for one week, and raised more than their whole annual con- 
tribution for foreign missions. We suggest there is in self-denial an immense possi- 
bility for increasing the contributions to missions. If Christians generally would try 
it, there might be a large and more immediate advance in God’s work than can be 
realized by continuing the usual hard hammering of indifferent hearts. 


MISSIONARY CONCERT PROGRAMME. 
SUBJECT.—S/GNS OF PPOMISE. 


[References are to this number of the MaGazine.] 


. Praise Service. 
Prayer. 
. Scripture (Isa. liv). 
. Singing, “ From Greenland’s icy Mountains.” 
. The Light of Asia (p. 33). 
. The Anti-Slavery Congress (p. 34). 
. Children’s Day for Foreign Missions (p. 32). 
. Mr. Vincent’s letter (p. 52). 
. Singing, “Tis the Promise of God.” 
. Mr. Denchfield’s letter (p. 48). 

. Mr. Newcomb’s letter (p. 50). 

Mrs. Scott's letter (p. 50). 

13. The First Convert (p. 31). 
14. Prayer of thanksgiving for revivals in heathen 
lands. 
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9 
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15. Singing, “ Showers of Blessing.” 
16. “Grace Reigning ”’ (p. 51). 
17. The Brahmo Somaj (p. 32). 
18. New Zealand (p. 46). 
19. Prayer for the native Christians and native 
preachers and helpers. 
. Singing, “ Christ for the world, we sing.” 
. Self Denial (p. 35). 
- Remember (p. 31). 
3. What remains to be done (p. 31). 
. Collection. 
. Prayer. 
. Singing and Benediction. 


A LETTER FROM JAPAN. 


[We are permitted to make the following extracts from a private letter from Lieut. Joseph B. Murdock of the United 


States Navy, which are of great interest. | 

1 wAs much interested in the extracts you 
sent about the Congregational missionary work 
in Japan. They are very aggressive and sys- 
tematic in their methods, and have solid results 
to show. Their schools, particularly the one 
in Kyoto, are very successful. I fully agree 
with all that they or any other missionaries 
say of the necessities of enlarging missionary 
work in Japan. The country is open to Chris- 


tianity, but, so far as I can judge, is not by any 
means seeking it. The Japanese are eager to 
learn, and especially so in foreign schools, but 
they really care for secular knowledge only. 
In order to obtain that they will take religious 
training too, and therein lies the utility of the 
method of working through school instruction, 
as so many societies do. They are no barba- 
rians or savages, and do not seem to be espe 
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cially open to regular proselyting, street preach- 
ing, or any thing of that kind, while in China 
such methods might be useful. 

A Japanese never seems to me to be a 
heathen. TI really think that there is a proba- 
bility that Japan may in my time become a 
Christian country, but it will be only by the 
adoption of a nominal Christianity, which they 
will take as a part of foreign civilization. If 
the country becomes nominally Christian, with 
a sprinkling of earnest evangelical Christians 
through it, it will be in as good a religious 
condition as most European countries. The 
very possibility of such an end in view is a 
tremendous stimulus for active missionary 
work now, that may be influential in shaping 
the future. 

The Japanese, with all their apparent eager- 
ness to adopt every thing foreign, are in reality 
very discriminating ; and, as they advance in 
civilization, are becoming more so every day. 
They select what they like, or modify foreign 
ideas to bring them closer to their own. If 
they adopt Christianity, it will, I think, be a 
somewhat modified form of evangelical religion. 
They examine theological dogmas carefully, 
and will accept only such as appear to be 
reasonable. There seems to be at present a 
disinclination to copy our sectarian divisions. 
The greatest difficulty in the way of Christian- 
izing Japan is in the fact that the educated 
Japanese, those who are foremost in intro- 
ducing foreign ideas, are almost to a man 
materialists, and will take no step in favor of 
Christianity, although ready enough to remove 
the restrictions against it, which are, as they 
now see, illiberal. 

The old Shinto idea of the divinity of the 
Mikado is practically dead, but it still has its 
influence in certain directions. In establish- 
ing the Constitution, the emperor swears by 
his divine ancestors, as the most binding and 
serious oath he could take. At the same time, 
few educated Japanese, so far as I can gather, 
are zealous Buddhists. I have seen young 
men, who evidently intended to worship at a 
temple, turn away and walk off, when they 
saw that I was watching them, and they did 
it in a distinctly shamefaced way. Of course 
this in the cities. There can be no doubt that 
the mass of the population is Buddhist; but 
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the establishment of native churches all over 
Japan shows that Christianity is working there, 
as it always has worked the world over, among 
the poor, lowly, middle, and laboring classes. 

Another marked peculiarity of the Japanese 
is their independence. They will gladly 
employ a foreigner just as long as he can 
teach them any thing ; but when they think he 
has exhausted himself, or that they have 
learned all he can impart, they drop him 
instantly. It will certainly be the same in 
religion as in every thing else; they will pre- 
fer to listen to the teachings of Japanese who 
have themselves been instructed, and in this 
peculiarity lies another strong argument for 
the concentration of missionary work very 
largely on schools. Theological schools are 
of course very important also, and so is 
regular missionary work; but the ease with 
which numbers can be reached in schools, 
and the wide dissemination of the knowledge 
thus given over the whole empire, seem to my 
mind to justify that method as the most im- 
portant. I submit all this with deference. It 
conveys my general impressions, but they may 
be wrong. 

The Japanese are the most interesting peo- 
ple on earth, I believe, but are difficult to 
understand, and therein may lie my error. 
Admitting the truth of all that I have written 
only confirms what the missionaries claim as 
to the importance of the crisis. Japan is 
subject to so many local influences that 
Christianity must be powerfully represented 
even to hold the balance between truth and 
error. Every influence leaves its impression. 
The uncertainty lies in how the influences will 
be modified by pre-existing Japanese ideas. 
While agreeing with the necessity for work 
here, I differ from some missionaries, who may 
know much more about it than I do, as to the 
desire of the Japanese for Christianity. 

I am trying to examine into missionary 
work as well as I can, but with all deference 
to Lieut. Wood, the treaty ports are not the 
places to study it. The ideas that he ad- 


vances are the stock in trade that one meets 
with in ordinary society. The same people 
who talk this way here would at home run 
down and decry all Christian work, and yet 
the work is done in spite of them. 
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THE MODERN MISSIONARY MOVEMENT. 
J. OSWALD DYKES, D.D. 


Is this, which is the latest, likely to prove 
also the /ast of the Church’s efforts to fulfil 
her mission? In other words, Is the present 
movement likely to retain its force until every 
portion of the human family has heard the 
tidings of salvation? 

There are a good many indications which 
incline one to think so. The impulse which 
took its rise within the last quarter of the last 
century has by no means spent its force; so 
far from that, it is steadily deepening. Each 
decade, I think, that passes over the evangel- 
ical churches, finds the task of winning the 
world for Christ rising into acknowledged 
prominence, if not pre-eminence, as the su- 
preme end for which a true church exists. 
From the first, the movement assumed a more 
ambitious tone, and aimed at wider results 
than any previous missionary enterprise had 
done. To-day it recognizes no limit, save the 
limits of the human race. For the first time 
in the history of Christianity it is. the entire 
globe which lies open to propagandism; and 
for the first time Christians read their com- 
mission in its widest sense. 

Again, a vast deal of the labor hitherto 
expended can only be described as preparatory 
—labor which must needs be thrown away if 
it is not to be followed up in the future. For 
instance, the reduction to a literary form of 
barbarous dialects; the partial civilizing of 
rude races; the study of Oriental religions; 
the undermining, through education, of their 
hereditary influence ; the creation of vernacu- 
lar Christian literature; the undermining of 
such social barriers as caste and the harem ; 
the experimenting on methods and perfecting 
of plans; and the organizing of rudimentary 
native churches under trained native officers, — 
all this and much more, on which a century 
of toil has been worthily spent, is plainly sub- 
structural work, valuable mainly for the use to 
be made of it, a laying of deep foundations 
on which Providence must mean us and our 
sons to build strongly ; on which, if we do not 
build, all men will begin to mock us. 

Even the improved position which missions 
have slowly gained for themselves in public 


esteem at home promises a far more rapid 
advance in the future than in the past. The 
ridicule of eighty years ago has had to be 
lived down. The foolish prejudices of half a 
century back have had to be exploded. The 
sentimental and boyish enthusiasm incident to 
a new movement has been replaced by mas- 
culine sobriety learned from practical experi- 
ence. People understand better what we are 
about, and are more ready to credit us with 
useful results, as well as good intentions. The 
churches themselves are discovering, as the 
magnitude and difficulty of the work get to 
be better known, that a patient, wise study of 
the problem is called for, with greater economy 
in the use of resources, and a more strategical 
disposition of the field to be overtaken. In 
all these respects, no doubt, our position still 
leaves a vast deal to be desired. Nevertheless, 
we have reached a certain point of vantage, 
as compared with our grandsires ; and it will 
be strange if, from that vantage-ground, 
Christians should slacken, instead of redoub- 
ling, their efforts. 

When I look beneath the surface, moreover, 
I see many things which seem to me to lay 
this mission work upon the mind and heart of 
Christ’s Church as in these days her chief or 
even her final task —the task to which, in 
the closing period of her career, her Lord is 
calling her. 

For one thing, the decay of interest in the 
old controversies of the schools has left 
modern Christians with no theological pre-oc- 
cupation powerful enough to divert attention 
from the practical duty of preaching the gos- 
pel. The questions which absorb intellectual 
interest are of a sort which engage fewer 
believers’ minds, and rather call for philan- 
thropic effort than discourage it. Christian- 
ity as a faith is put on her defence, and no 
apologetic can she find so convincing to the 
modern mind as her practical successes. 
Judged like other systems by her fruits, she 
has every inducement to seek, if not her best, 
at least her most accepted, credentials, no 
longer in speculation, but in action. Even 
the partial decline of faith throughout Europe, 
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with the loss of traditional veneration for the 
tenets and institutions of the Church, tells in 
the same way. From the exhausted lands of 
old Christendom, where once she used to 
reap her richest rewards, why should not 
Christianity go farther afield, that she may 
rear fresh harvests on a virgin soil? 

How striking, too, is it, from this point of 
view, that the Christian nations which, amid 
this decay of faith, have retained the keenest 
evangelical sympathies, are precisely those at 
whose feet lie spread the widest and most 
promising portions of the non-Christian 
world, — England, that is, and America, with 
their all-embracing commerce and their all- 
conquering language. Especially notable 
are those exigencies, whether of war or trade, 
which have providentially forced these two 
states into closer contact than any other with 
those ancient, strong peoples in the Farther 
East that are to-day the homes and bulwarks 
of the gospel’s chief rivals among the faiths 
of the world — with India, with Burma, with 
China, with Japan. Southern Asia is the 
stronghold of modern heathenism; and 
Southern Asia has at this moment become 
the scene of a death grapple betwixt Christian- 
ity and the leading historical religions of man- 
kind—a grapple into which the Christian 
Church has been flung in large measure 
through no choice of her own, but which, it 
is plain, can be closed only by the “survival 
of the fittest.” Events are hurrying on a 
crash of creeds that may convulse Asia from 
the Persian Gulf to the Yellow Sea, and offer 
Christianity an opportunity the like of which 
she has not seen since Constantine the Great. 
Your own Baptist society has shown its ap- 
preciation of the issues which are thus at 
stake, by dedicating large resources to these 
lands, —to India, where your memorable pio- 
neers at Serampore showed the way to all the 
churches, and have been followed by fit suc- 
cessors down to the late learned Wenger ; to 
China, the enormous claims of which it is 
refreshing to see are beginning to fascinate 
and attract the noblest spirits in all our 
churches. 

But while ancient civilizations are changing 
shape beneath the action of new solvents, an- 
cient barbarisms, long hidden, are being 
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sought out, and through the allied powers of 
commerce and the gospel are yielding to civil 
ization; notably in Africa, that new-found 
sister among the continents. Here, too, no 
mission is winning for itself a purer fame for 
adventurous exploration and gallant sacrifice 
of life than your own to the great Congo 
basin. 

Weighing, then, all the facts, does not the 
impression force itself on the mind that now, 
at length, in the end of the ages, by a thou- 
sand converging lines of Providence, the 
Lord Jesus, who is head over all things, is 
summoning his Church to her final and su- 
preme effort, and that he intends her fervor 
in the cause of missions to increase “ till each 
remotest nation has learned Messiah’s name ” ? 
True, the Church’s duty to preach to every 
creature has been the same from the begin- 
ning; but every duty does not press with equal 
urgency at every time. Our forefathers had 
their special work to do, and we have ours. 
Ours is to spread the message. To this the 
times are calling us. The globe grows man- 
ageably small. It grows one. A strange, 
unifying process is going on, binding long- 
sundered peoples. As space and time are 
practically lessened and intercourse gets 
closer, there comes a wiping out of alien 
usages, an assimilation of men everywhere to 
the same prevailing type. Must not all this 
hasten a time when one religion, too, shall 
everywhere prevail? Can any man doubt 
what religion that will be? 

But if the work is to be done, and quickly 
done, one thing grows every day more clear ; 
the present pace is far to slow. We need to 
be told that we are doing but a bagatelle of 
what ought to be done; and already there 
are voices that tell us so. With our present 
expenditure of men and money we are making 
no headway. A recent pamphleteer has even 
published the startling statement that, rela- 
tively to the heathen population of the globe, 
we are losing ground. Through mere increase 
by birth rate, and the saving of life effected 
by Christian influence restraining wars, arrest- 
ing pestilence, or relieving famine, the vast 
heathen populations, it is said, are growing 
far faster than we are converting them, so 
that the number of non-Christians now alive 
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is alleged to be “vastly greater” than when 
your own Carey issued his famous “ Enquiry ” 
exactly one hundred years ago. All we have 
done, then, it seems, has failed to keep pace 
with the growth of the heathen world. At 
this rate we shall never convert the heathen. 
The moral is, that we should do ten times more. 
Every thing is ripe for a supreme sustained 
effort all along the line. It will cost much, 
but it has to be made. All who study the 
subject come to but one conclusion, — that if 
the enormous and multiplying swarms of 
human beings who know not Christ are ever 
to hear His name, indeed if they are not 
within a measurable time to choke the earth 
with the spiritually dead, Christians at home 
must rise to the occasion, and lavish means 
and men upon the work at this favorable 
juncture on a very different scale from any- 
thing we have seen. The dignity of the 
service to which our Lord invites us has yet 
to be appreciated. The urgency of the hour 
has to be understood. Our joint and several 
responsibility for the work has to be brought 
home to each of us. The money power of 
the Church needs to be used without stint; 
but far more the ardor of youthful spirits has 
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to be called for. The well born and leisurely 
will have to choose it for a life work, and go, 
where possible, at their private charges. At 
home the coolest, wisest heads must make a 
deeper study of the problem. Ecclesiastical 
traditions and rivalries should be sacrificed to 
it. In short, the evangelical churches have 
to get in dead earnest on the subject to realize 
that it is their business, and to bend to it their 
supreme energies. Not otherwise, that I can 
see, is the vast work to be achieved. Not 
with the left hand, nor with half a_ heart. 
The salvation of the world! If it is not worth 
such devotion from a few generations of 
Christians, why did it call for the cross of the 
Son of God? If it cannot kindle our enthu- 
siasm, how dwells in us the mind of Christ? 
In our hands is, by God’s allotment, the 
deposit of eternal life for the world, and the 
world waits to see what use we make of it. 
With us are the messengers whose feet upon 
the mountains would be beautiful to eyes that 
have long been strained with longing for the 
light, but “ how shall they preach except they 
be sent?”’— From a sermon preached before 
the English Baptist Missionary Society. 


A TRIP TO THE HAKKA COUNTRY. 
REV. J. S. NORVELL, SWATOW, CHINA. 


On Tuesday, Oct. 15, accompanied by Mr. 
Campbell, we left Swatow, for a few days in 
the country. On Wednesday, our second day 
out, we anchor at Ma Koo, six miles from 
Mun Kieu Liang. At half-past nine we start 
out with our cook and three carriers, coolies. 
Along the way we pass through rich valleys of 
luxuriant rice, and over hills covered with 
sugar-cane, or with the feathery bamboos or 
white pines. Here and there are populous 
villages, teeming with people busy with their 
several occupations, ever ready to get a look 
at the “ foreigner ” as he passes by. To-day 
we have had a heavy rain, and find the foot- 
paths (the only kind of roads we have) quite 
muddy, and the small creeks are swollen into 
good-sized rivers. As we have no bridges at 
many of these points, we are obliged to do as 
the natives do,—take off our clothes and 


wade across. This we do, or try to do, with 
as much grace and ease as is possible under 
the circumstances. After a walk of two hours 
and a half we reach Mun Kieu Liang almost 
exhausted. This tropical sun has great power, 
even in October, and we have scarcely become 
acclimated as yet; but after a good dinner, 
and a warm welcome from the native brethren, 
we feel greatly refreshed. We find our native 
preacher Ah Tong Ko, who has been very 
seriously ill for the past three weeks, much 
improved, and he reports himself ready for 
work again. 

During our stay we learn that the mother 
of Ah Pung, another of our native preachers, 
is passing through deep sorrow and sore pel- 
secution from her heathen relatives. She has 
one son, a heathen, whose wife died not long 
since; and now all the villagers revile and 
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persecute her, saying it is because she has 
turned from the worship of their gods to the 
worship of Shang Ti (the true God) that this 
affliction has befallen her. Her own son with- 
in the home points the finger of shame at 
her, hissing after her, and saying, “It is be- 
cause you have forsaken the Goddess of 
Mercy and the worship of the ancestors, that 
you have thus lost your daughter-in-law.” 
This was a great burden for the poor woman 
to bear all alone amid her heathen relatives, 
with no one to whom she could appeal for 
sympathy or comfort or support. I trust our 
visit with her not only brought balm for her 
wounds, but strengthened her heart for the sore 
trials through which she is passing. 

Our plan was to visit the out-stations during 
the week, and get back to Mun Kieu Liang 
on Lord’s Day; so Thursday morning we 
start for Pung Sui, about twenty miles away. 
Securing two chairs, five bearers, two coolies, 
a cook, accompanied by our native preacher, 
we form quite a company, all being Christians 
but one. It is quite hot, but with covered 
chairs we are able to make Pung Sui by sun- 
set. Here we are welcomed by the chapel- 
keeper, a dear, faithful brother, also by all the 
native Christians. Our coming is soon noised 
abroad, and it is surprising to see how quickly 
the whole town can get together with us. One 
such experience helps one to understand the 
expression, “The whole city came out to 
meet him.” After supper a good company 
are gathered together for worship. Our native 
preacher and Mr. Campbell preach to them, 
after which our meeting takes the turn of an 
informal inquiry meeting. Early in the morn- 
ing we call the people together again for 
worship, and find a spirit of earnest inquiry 
after truth among many of them; also find 
some candidates awaiting baptism. We ar- 
ranged that this place should have regular 
preaching once a month. The native preacher 
is to give them one week each month, remain- 
ing with them over a sabbath. The little 
company seemed to rejoice over this new 
arrangement. 

We leave Pung Sui to visit Tein Vok Keau 
and Ki Tau Po, where at one time we had 
quite an interest and a number of believers; 
but, being so long without any preaching or 
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help, many have fallen away, some even going 
back to idolatry; but there were some two or 
three who have remained faithful, and who 
were greatly refreshed by our visit. 

From here we go to Ki Sau Po, where we 
find our good, faithful brother Pung, who has 
the church “in his own home,” making ready 
to receive us, and to provide for our comfort 
for the night. 

Soon a large company is come together, 
not only of the Christians, but of the heathen 
as well, among whom are some inquirers, filling 
the house, the large open court, and standing 
in the streets, while our native preacher faith- 
fully set before them the way of life. Many 
inquirers remained till late at night, returning 
as soon as it was light the next morning, 
wishing to “talk more concerning the doc- 
trine.” By and by we gathered the people 
together for a parting service, and again there 
was an opportunity of preaching Christ to a 
large company. 

From here we returned to Mun Kieu Liang, 
having gone over the entire field. Having 
visited these points, I felt at Pung Sui, Ki 
Sau Po, and Mun Kieu Liang they needed 
something like pastoral care, with systematic 
work done among them. I advised that these 
three bodies invite our preacher Tong to be 
their pastor, and also urged them toward self- 
support; at least to put forth an effort to do 
what they could toward supporting him. So 
on Lord’s Day the matter was definitely settled, 
and a subscription was taken up to see how 
much could be raised for a pastor’s salary, 
which resulted in raising twelve hundred cash 
per month (there remains yet one place to hear 
from, which will make it a little more), which 
amounts to about a quarter of the preacher’s 
salary. We are hoping by New Year to raise 
this to a third of the preacher’s salary. I 
know this seems small, but it is an effort in 
the right direction of self-support; and even 
this amount was a great surprise to all the 
brethren, and was a cause of rejoicing among 
them. I feel it has had a beneficial effect 


already upon the native Christians, and we 
feel it is one of the most important steps the 
church has taken, and hope that soon they 
may be so developed as to be willing to furnish 
the whole of their pastor’s salary. 
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Our field among the Hakkas being such a 
large one, it was decided that I should take 
charge of the work at these points, while Mr. 
Campbell should go into the “ regions beyond,” 
and look after our new interests, —enter the 
newly-opened doors, or, literally, go out and 
open new doors at other points. 

Oh, the greatness of the work! The large- 
ness of the field and the magnitude of the 
responsibility are almost appalling! Would 
that our force could be multiplied by ten! 
Yes, by a hundred, and even then we should 
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feel we were far to few to go in and take these 
people for Christ ; but we remember, “ not by 
might nor by power, but by the Spirit of God 
is this work to be done.” “One shall chase a 
thousand, and two shall put ten thousand to 
flight.” Claiming these and other like precious 
promises, and relying upon the strength of 
God Himself, we look forward and see by 
faith these, — yes, all these, — and many more, 
gathered into the kingdom of God. Pray 
for us. 


FIRST ORDINATION IN SANDOWAY. 
REV. W. F. THOMAS, BURMA. 


PERHAPS we might say, “The first ordina- 
tion in Arakan,” as the ordinations for which 
the sainted Abbott received the doubtful 
blessings of the conservative fathers took 
place farther south on this coast than the 
present division of Arakan extends. But 
times have changed since then, and with them 
the geographical and other lines by which the 
sphere of our predecessors’ usefulness was 
limited. Now it is no longer necessary for 
missionaries to do their work at indefinite 
distances from those for whom they are la- 
boring, for fear of the latter’s being exposed 
to wanton persecution, nor are all the acts of 
the missionary called in question so unrelent- 
ingly by well-meaning brethren on both sides 
of the world. 

Not that there was any irregularity about 
the ordination of Maung Aung Baw as an 
evangelist of the Sandoway church on Sept. 
29, 1889. Nor was there any irregularity 
about the ordination of Abbott’s mighty pio- 
neers, who baptized more than all the mission- 
aries put together, save in the singularity of 
the right hand laid upon them, added to the 
ominous lack of precedent of such unheard of 
proceedings. Lack of precedent, therefore, 
could not be proved against us in this instance, 
especially in view of the plurality of right 
hands imposed on the Burmese graduate of 
the Karen theological seminary, the Karen 
pastor of the Sandoway church sharing the 
responsibilities of the transaction with the 
writer, as follows; viz., sermon on “ Evangel- 


lists ” (Eph. iv. 11) and right hand of fellow- 
ship by the missionary in charge, while the 
ordaining prayer and charge to the young 
evangelist were given by Th’rah Aw Pa, 
who also acted as moderator of the council. 
Less irregular still was the council, which was 
composed of accredited delegates from four of 
the five churches invited to be thus repre- 
sented, in order to confer with the Sandoway 
church with regard to the advisability of thus 
adding one more to her presbytery of Baptist 
bishops. Still more orthodox was the exami- 
nation of the recent graduate of our honored 
“school of the prophets;” for, true to the 
principles of his alma mater, he neither 
threatened to “give the trumpet an uncertain 
sound” as regards the final state of the im- 
penitent dead, nor did he even hesitate to 
state his candid opinion of the relation of the 
two church ordinances to each other. 

So there are now three Baptist bishops in 
Sandoway, though not one of them is to 
remain a day in Sandoway district even. 
Having completed our work of Bible teaching 
for the rains in the efficient mission school 
which Miss Aldrich has been obliged to close 
for lack of funds, off we go to our respective 
sees; the Sandoway pastor assuming the 
additional charge of the four churches on the 
mainland to the north, while the newly or- 
dained evangelist proceeds to his special 
charge, consisting of the three churches on 
the great islands of Ramree and Cheduba, 
your missionary meanwhile proceeding “to 
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the regions beyond,” in North Arakan, for 
(like the great apostle in this single respect) 
« Christ sent me not to baptize, but to preach 
the gospel” to the Chaungthas and wild 
Kemees of the Arakan hill tracts, and to do 
what I can to counteract the proselyting 
efforts of a Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel missionary, who has evidently been 
sent for the express purpose of “ preventing 
the gospel” (as the initials of that ritualistic 
society have been truthfully deciphered) 
among the Arakanese and English Baptists 
of Akyab. We still need an ordained man 
for the three churches south of Sandoway, 
and hope soon to secure Syah Toke, pastor of 
the Syriam Burmese church near Rangoon, 
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for that purpose. We shall not, however, rest 
content, till all our eleven churches are pro- 
vided with ordained pastors of their own, so 
that all of us ministers from abroad can be 
free to press forward and grasp the hands of 
our brethren in the Assam hill tracts. I doubt 
if the Lord allows American Baptists that 
honor, however, unless we send a man at once 
to pre-empt the intermediate space by starting 
a strong mission on the upper waters of the 
Kolodan, the entire course of which magnifi- 
cent mountain stream is being providentially 
opened up as never before, as a result of the 
present British expedition against the wild 
tribes of that section from Chittagong. 
Where is the man ? 


WHY THIS WASTE? 


REV. G. W. MILLER, D.D. 


1. Look at the commercial and industrial 
gain which the missionary enterprise is bring- 
ing to society. New wants are generated by 
new ideas. A converted pagan wants a more 
decent attire, a more comely habitation, and 
better implements of toil. The American 
Board expended a miliion on the Sandwich 
Islands, but an annual gain of sixty per cent 
of that cost has been returned in the profits 
of trade. England has gotten back ten times 
over all she gave for the missionary cause, 
and this in legitimate profits, casting aside 
the gain from whiskey and opium. Professor 
Christlieb refers to this point, and says that 
every missionary sent to the South Sea Islands 
has practically created an annual trade aver- 
aging fifty thousand dollars. Gen. Sickles 
eulogizes our missionaries, looking at their 
work as a United States consul, and says 
that the government could well afford to pay 
them a salary for the secular advantages 
secured to us by them. They have, he says, 
opened new avenues of trade, scattered knowl- 
edge, aided in establishing the flag of their 
country in lands remote, formed treaties, and 
accomplished more than foreign consuls in 
extending the influence of the United States. 
Yes, “ it pays.” I know of a man who gave 
adollar reluctantly to this cause, but afterward 
admitted that that one dollar brought back to 


him returns amounting to four hundred and 
fifty dollars. Missions are not a waste but an 
investment, a most profitable one too. We 
are under obligations to sustain them, not only 
as Christians, but as citizens, seeking the 
material advancement of our country. 

2. The contributions which this missionary 
cause has made to literature and science de- 
mand attention. Lord Lawrence says that the 
missionaries have done more than all other 
agencies in this regard, and Sir William 
Temple makes a similiar honorable mention 
of the service to learning which the schools, 
colleges, printing-presses, and other missionary 
agencies have contributed. The dictionaries 
and grammars which these pioneers of knowl- 
edge have prepared, their geographical ex- 
plorations, and researches in archeology, 
mythology, natural history, astronomy, med- 
icine, and the kindred sciences, are noteworthy. 
They are well-educated men, disinterested and 
competent investigators. The devoted William 
Carey had his museum of insects and his col- 
lection of plants. Agassiz says, “Few are 
aware how much we owe to the missionaries 
for their intelligent observations of facts and 
collecting of specimens. We must look to 
them not a little for aid in our effort to ad- 
vance future science.” 

The English tongue is a herald of liberty 
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and a custodian of learning, as well as an 
instrument of commercial enterprise. Our 
missionaries make it a classic and a standard 
in their teaching and translating, and so help 
to extend everywhere its commanding influence. 

3. The humanizing influences of the mis- 
sionary work on those engaged in it deserve 
passing notice. Selfishness and bigotry are 
extinguished in the culture of the missionary 
spirit. ‘The great charities and philanthropic 
institutions of our age have a parallel history 
with this work. It fosters sympathy with the 
weak, the poor and degraded; and quickens 
at home the benevolence which crowds and 
crowns our cities with asylums, dispensaries, 
orphanages, and other refuges for the needy. 
The Seney Hospital is not the first Methodist 
hospital. That was the gift of a heathen 
prince, a palace and grounds worth seventy- 
five thousand dollars, secured by the princess 
through the influence of a female medical 
missionary. 

Again, this culture gives tone and tint to 
the training of childhood, imparting to its 
eager, aspiring life a ncble ideal of consecrated 
greatness. Futhermore, it emphasizes our 
sense of man’s personal worth and dignity by 
presenting the thought of his being linked 
with God and with angels, as well as with 
the very elect of earth in this exhilarating 
service. ‘This work nurtures a manly life. It 
teaches the true type of heroism to which we 
are to pay our reverent regard ; not that repre- 
sented by Alexander, Hannibal, or Napoleon, 
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but that illustrated by Livingstone, or by Wil- 
liam Carey. Yes, it is time that the military 
hero should step down and out, and the mis- 
sionary hero step out and up. God has a 
purpose in giving men examples of concrete 
greatness as he has in such lofty souls as 
Moses, Paul, Luther, Washington, andjLincoln. 
Their contemplation ennobles and enriches 
the beholder. “1, if 1 be lifted up, will draw 
all men unto me.” Christ does draw to him- 
self, not only as Redeemer, but as the type, 
the model, the head of all greatness. May 
this missionary fire burn in our hearts till it 
consume all worldliness, sectarianism, and sel- 
fishness ! 

Remember, in closing, that streams revisit 
their source. ‘The ancient proverb is truthful; 
“The water that moistens the root of the 
cocoanut returns in the milk that fills the shell.” 
The rod of Moses caused the waters to gush 
from the rock, and so will it be now in this 
work. It is not a “ waste” to break our most 
costly alabaster box. The investment will be 
remunerative, for the world will be filled with 
its fragrance. ‘The work we undertake is one 
of great gain, having the promises of God, 
which pertain to the life that now is, as well 
as to the life which is to come. He is a faith- 
ful Promiser. He will give the heathen to his 
Son, and the uttermost parts of the earth for 


so profitable and ennobling here, and which is 
crowned with such eternal glory hereafter? — 
The Homiletic Monthly. 


A VISIT TO JAPAN. 


REV. L. A. GOULD, 


JAPAN AGAIN.—Enchantment lends dis- 
tance to the view, as well as distance en- 
chantment. Probably the majority of the 
moderately well-informed in America imagine 
China innumerable leagues distant from Japan. 
Thirty-six hours by steamer is all that sepa- 
rates the extremity of the southernmost island 
and the continent. You can leave Shanghai, 
China, at quarter of eleven o’clock Saturday 
morning, and drop anchor off the first port in 
Japan at half-past ten Sunday night. The 
distance is thus about the same as that by 
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boat from Boston to New York. Therefore, 
if matters of business, or the necessity of 
avoiding for a few weeks the tropical heat of 
your station (and the best physicians advise 
absence) drive you away, you cannot do better 
than come to the “ Fairy Land of the Rising 
Sun.” You may find it even cheaper than 
going to some of the cooler resorts in Northern 
China. 

As in the case of many another country, no 
subsequent visit to Japan can have the fresh- 
ness and novelty of the first. The sampan, or 
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little flat boat, by which you land from the 
steamer; the jinrikisha; the streets without 
sidewalks; the low houses and tiny shops; 
the native hotels; the loosely-robed people ; 
the quaintly-robed priests; the temples ; the 
yarious stores where you find curios, silks, 
china, fans, and toys; the bakers’ and con- 
fectioners’ stalls; the street restaurant and 
street peddler, — all wear a certain aspect of 
familiarity, although they have not lost their 
interest, nor would they after many years of 
acquaintance, 

CHINA AND JAPAN. —If it has been your 
fortune to spend a winter in China, you will 
inevitably begin to draw comparisons between 
the two countries and peoples; and, if you are 
a missionary to the Chinese, your prejudices 
will probably lead you to render decisions 
favorable to the Chinese. China is a colossal 
empire: Japan, one in miniature. Japan may 
be among the “things which are little upon 
the earth, but exceeding wise ;” diminutive, 
but “mighty ;”’ yet it will probably never ex- 
ert the influence in the politics of the East 
that China will exert, particularly after China 
is girded with the strength of modern civiliza- 
tion and Christianity. 

The Japanese are the French of the East; 
the Chinese, the Germans or Anglo-Saxons. 
The Japanese are quick-witted, mobile, imita- 
tive, and in some things not exceptionally 
profound. ‘They are intellectual as a reading 
people, devour newspapers and books, and 
have one of the best extant systems of public 
schools. The Chinese are keen, slow to be 
convinced, stolid, independent, and deep. 
They cannot be said to be an intellectual peo- 
ple in the same sense as the Japanese, but 
they have the basis of intellectual prominence 
in their graded examinations, “ literary class,” 
and “show of learning.” What they need is 
to modernize their methods and combine aris- 
tocratic with popular education, to entitle them 
to the designation, “an intellectual people.” 
To one coming from America, the Japanese 
face has all the brightness, the Chinese all 
the stupidity; that is because the Japanese 
cast of countenance is more closely allied to 
the cast to which we are accustomed, the 
European cast. A short residence in China 
issufficient to convince one that facial appear- 
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ances, like some others, are “ deceptive ;” and 
that there are as great evidences of intellectual 
capabilities among the Chinese as among any 
other nation, particularly a nation that has not 
“had a chance.” I have seen as bright faces 
among the Chinese as among any people I 
ever met; I have seen as dull faces among 
the Japanese as among any people I ever 
met. 

THE JAPANESE certainly deserve the praise 
they are receiving from the civilized world for 
the vast strides they have made toward emi- 
nence in the parliament of men by the adop- 
tion of the best that is to be found in the 
manners and customs of the modern world, 
and lately by the adoption of a form of repre- 
sentative government. The railroad, telegraph, 
horse-car, post-office, and policeman are here, 
to the delight and comfort of the traveller, and 
are here to stay. Modern mechanical, indus- 
trial, and scientific improvements may be dis. 
covered on every hand. The nation is, after 
the most approved fashion, saddling itself 
with an enormous debt, in the endeavor to 
maintain a competent army and navy, and to 
get on a “war footing” with the nations of 
the West. The European style of dress is 
demanded by court etiquette. Schools and 
colleges abound, manned with an able corps 
of teachers and tutors. Best of all, the people 
look with favorable eyes on Christianity. 

Some on-lookers declare these wholesale 
changes and reforms superficial, the work of 
the official classes, without root among the 
people, and destined to prove evanescent. 
Others maintain that, while there may be re- 
action, the changes are permanent, and that 
the better portion of the principles introduced 
will work their way down among the people 
until the whole mass is transformed for the 
better. Thus we praise and we blame. We 
blame foreign nations because they do not 
adopt our ways at sight; we praise them when 
they adopt them; we blame them because they 
adopt them too fast. Fears have been ex- 
pressed that the rapid introduction of Euro- 
pean ways would obscure the genius of the 
people. The danger is slight. There will 
always be a Japanese flavor to every thing 
that is adopted here. Japan will eventually 
have a civilization of its own. Sad the day 
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when Japan is only a veneered edition of 
America. 

Missions. — The philanthropist rejoices 
that the hands of the people are extended for 
the gospel. In China your tract is generally 
despised and thrown away unless purchased : 
here the disrespectful treatment is rare. The 
people want to know the truth whether they 
are prepared to accept it or not. The work, 
however, does not proceed with that lizhtning- 
like progress imagined by some of the friends 
at home. Here, for instance, is the little town 
of Hakone, of two hundred houses. It is 
only a day distant from Yokohama or Tekyo. 
Missionaries have repaired here summer after 
summer, public meetings have been held, and 
house to house visitation practised; and yet, 
so far as is known, there are but three pro- 
fessing Christians in the community. In the 
empire thirty-two thousand Christians out of 
a population of thirty-two million (a low esti- 
mate) may be a large proportion in contrast 
with other pagan countries, but it is not a pro_ 
portion with which we should rest. Preach- 
ing and teaching must be vigorously carried on 
for years to come. 

Not all the missionaries of all the denomi- 
nations preach. In some cases the preaching 
is reduced to a minimum. The missionary 
speaks through an interpreter, or gives him- 
self up to teaching, and speaks but seldom, if 
at all. Some missionaries justify this on the 
ground of the importance of education; others 
regard it as a matter for the deepest regret. 
The reason assigned for silence is, that the 
Japanese language is so intricate that few 
persons, even after a residence of many years, 
can gain sufficient command to address a 
native congregation with fluency; also, that 
the rising ministry among the Japanese is 
being so well educated that “he must be a 
pretty good preacher who can preach better 
than a Japanese.” Our own denomination, it 
is gratifying to note, has always magnified 
the preaching as contrasted with the teaching; 
and all our men who have been any consider- 
able time in the land, not infrequently, some of 
them regularly, address native congregations. 
Despite the best of native theological educa- 
tion, there must be ideas which the missionary 
longs to impart to the people, and lines of 
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thought which his early Christian training, 
and the inherited wealth of the ages in his 
“Christian consciousness,’’ render him many 
times more capable of presenting than the 
native pastor. The words may not be so 
choice, but the thoughts will be better. 

THE CHRISTIAN SCHOOL seems to be con. 
sidered by all workers an imperative necessity, 
They regard education not as an element 
separate from evangelization, but as a part of 
it. The people are eager for education, and 
are willing to pay for it. Will we give it to 
them, and shall it be Christian? The govern. 
ment will furnish an education of an excellent 
order, but it will not be Christian. 

The same argument that is advanced for 
the Christian academy at home is advanced 
for the Christian school here. If the boys 
and girls are made Christians, the future men 
and women will be Christians. In spite of 
the objections of those who favor distinctively 
evangelistic work, and find it difficult to over- 
come their prejudices against educational 
work, the confession has to be made that a 
majority of the boys and girls in the mission- 
ary schools of the country become Christians 
before graduation. These children and the 
heathen children attending, going into hun- 
dreds of heathen homes, may do a greater and 
more effectual work than several missionaries 
and Bible-women. The darkened portions of 
the earth cry for preachers; Japan cries for 
preachers and teachers. Where is the Foreign 
Baptist Education Society? 


NEw ZEALAND, as a matter of fact, is 
evangelized. Christianity has not failed 
of success in a single island. In India 
and elsewhere they had to gather the 
converts one by one, but in New Zealand 
a movement set in, and great numbers 
came forward; its advance was almost 
like a bush-fire. The number of native 
clergy at present laboring there is quite 
three times what they had previously 
been. These are not supported by money 
from home, but by the contributions and 
endowments of their own people.— BisHop 
Stuart, D.D., of Waiapu. 
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BAPTISTS IN BUENOS AYRES. 


LETTER FROM REV. G. GRAHAM. 


I HAVE no doubt it will be somewhat a 
a pleasure for you to hear that the time seems 
to be at hand when the Baptists will have a 
place among the other denominations in 
Buenos Ayres and the Argentine Republic. 
At present there are at least three of us in 
Buenos Ayres. Mr. Besson, as you know, 
has been here a number of years as a French 
Baptist; I myself have only been here a year 
from the Rev. H. G. Guinness’s college, Lon- 
don; and another brother from the same 
college, Mr. G. Smith, has been here about 
eight months. Of course as yet no Baptist 
society has sent men here, and we ourselves 
having to support ourselves by teaching and 
other work pay as much time as possible to 
mission work. We are hoping for the day to 
come when the Baptist Missionary Society or 


hearts, as other churches are doing. The 
Methodist Episcopal Church is established 
well here, also the Presbyterians and the 
Anglicans have each got very good churches ; 
but the Baptists have not even a room of 
which we can say “ours.” But, however, I 
do not believe that this will be so far in the 
future. There is no doubt but that the true 
light of God’s truth is very soon going to take 
the place of much of the superstition that has 
reigned inthe Argentine Republic. Rome is 
falling; we can see it. And what is to take 
the place of it? If it be not the gospel, it 
will be infidelity. We are praying that an 
outpouring of the Holy Spirit may be given, 
then men will be saved. May the Lord of 
the harvest thrust out more laborers into his 
harvest field, South America! 


Baptist churches take this place upon their 


MISSIONARY CORRESPONDENCE. 


BURMA. 
The Burman Mission. 
Rev. J. E. Case. 


MyinGyan, Nov. 12, 1889. 

A New Church. — Oct. 20 we formed our lit- 
tle church of seven members, and chose a delegate 
to an association in Mandalay, which began Oct. 
26. It is called the Oung-pin-leh Association, 
from the place so near Mandalay where Dr. Jud- 
son was imprisoned. 

The meetings though not largely attended 
were interesting and profitable. From this meet- 
ing I went to the conference and convention in 
Toungoo. I enjoyed the meetings very much; 
and it was very pleasant also to visit Toungoo 
once more, and meet with the missionaries and 
Christians whom I knew before, as well as the 
hew ones who were not there in my day. I was 
very glad to find that, though the Burman church 
had not grown much, it had evidently not receded 
any. While I was there, an old man, Burman, 
was baptized from a neighboring village, brought 
in through the influence of a neighbor who was 
brought to Christ in Mr. Eveleth’s time. Our 
Sunday services here continue to be very well at- 


tended, and some seem to be earnestly consider- 
ing the doctrines of our religion. I have just ob- 
tained another preacher, who seems to be an earn- 
est andratherable man. This cold season I hope 
a good deal of preaching will be done in this vicin- 
ity. The two preachers who live here arenow out 
in the district telling the story of salvation. 


Miss Z. A. Bunn. 
Movutmetn, Oct. 25, 1889. 

The Eurasian Home. — There are at present 
thirty-four boarders and thirteen day scholars in 
school. The health of the children has been re- 
markably good during the last year, and the gen- 
eral work has been moving on prosperously. I 
have endeavored not to make the religious instruc- 
tion secondary, but the Bible lessons and other 
exercises have been kept up with a good degree of 
interest. During the year eight of my boarders 
and two day scholars have been baptized. Sev- 
eral others asked for baptism, but as they did not 
give satisfactory evidence of a change of heart, or 
a clear understanding of the significance of the 
ordinance, it was thought better to ask them to 
wait a while. 

In self-support we are making some progress. 
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I have not admitted any free pupils for more than 
two years, although the fees in some cases barely 
cover expense. ‘The improvement in the school 
from a financial standpoint is greater than my an- 
nual account would seem to indicate, owing to the 
fact that the new government rules greatly reduce 
the amount of money granted on the examinations, 
I have faithful and efficient primary teachers, and 
the work in those departments has been very suc- 
cessful. 


Che Naren Mission. 
Rev. D. A. W. Smith, D.D. 
RANGoon, Nov. 29, 1889. 

The Committee on the Revision of the Karen 
Bible finished their work the Old Testament 
yesterday. ‘The work on the New Testament is to 
commence on Monday, the 2d of December, and I 
hope the end of 1890 will see the work finished. 
Meanwhile the stereotyping is going on, having 
reached about the middle of Judges. 


on 


Rev. W. C. Calder. 
Sirkwin, Nov. 14, 1889. 

The prospects in this field seem to be very good. 
Already this season about twenty have been bap- 
tized. The Karens are most anxious to go forward 
in school work, and seem willing to help themselves 
in it. 1 will endeavor to make some arrangement 
for a higher grade school in Tharrawaddy next 
rains; for, with our present grade, scholars from 
this district cannot enter the Baptist college in 


Rangoon, 
Rev. L. J. Denchfield. 


RANGOON, Noy. 15, 18%9. 

1 AM glad to report what appears to be the be- 
ginning of a moving unto the Lord on the part of 
our people. Reports from three of our preachers 
tell of forty-seven baptisms within the last few days, 
and this is but a sample of what is coming in from 
several directions. That there is going to be a 
great ingathering of saved souls into the garner 
of the Lord during the present season is our firm 
belief. Pray that we may not be disappointed. 


Rev. C. A. Nichols. 
Bassein, Oct. 13, 1889. 

The mill is going on finely, managed and worked 
by Karen young men who have mostly been trained 
in our school here, and have thus learned system- 
atic application and accuracy. No 
more than | that a missionary is imperatively needed 
still in these older fields; but 1 know fully as well, 
that, with a little advice from their missionary, they 
are a people of splendid capabilities as Christian 
My travelling season has begun some time 


one believes 


men. 
since; and I am, and expect to be, most of the 
season in the district where | always like best to be. 
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The Shan Mission. 
Rev. J. N. Cushing, D.D. 


RANGOON, Nov. 15, 

Old Testament Revision. — I am very grate. 
ful to God to be able to report the completion of the 
revision of the Old Testament in Shan on the 16th 
of October, ‘The work of stereotyping the Old 
‘Testament has advanced into Second Kings. The 
work of revision has pressed heavily upon me dur. 
ing the last twelve months, as I have been burdened 
with outside work, and yet have been obliged to 
average forty-eight verses of revision every working 
day. Only in this way could I finish the revision 
of the Old ‘Testament before the time when my 
faithful and able helper Shwe Wa felt that he ought 
to return to government service, 

Shwe Wa. — It is suitable that I should record 
my high appreciation of the services rendered by 
Shwe Wa. Since he became a Christian, he has 
been earnest in his desire to see the completion of 
the Shan Scriptures, and has given up much in 
order to assist in the accomplishment of that end, 
Shwe Wa was a novitiate in a Buddhist monastery 
in Kaingtung when my wife and I visited that city 
in 1870, Our paths next crossed in 1877, when he 
was a writer for Mr. Pilcher, the British assistant 
resident at Mandalay. Shortly after, he left Mr, 
Pilcher’s service, and became the chief sare or 
clerk to Naw-hpa, the Saubwa of Theinni, and con- 
ducted all the correspondence of that prince with 
the Court at Mandalay. In 1880 Naw-hpa, unable 
to meet King Thebaw’s demand for tribute money, 
fled to the Kakhyens in the north-east part of the 
principality, and Shwe Wa came to Rangoon early 
in 1889 in search of employment. Providentially | 
met him, and he entered my service. I was at work 
on the translation of Genesis, and the truth seemed 
to take hold on him at once. A year later he was 
baptized, and has lived a consistent Christian life 
ever since. When I prepared to visit America in 
1885, he voluntarily offered to come again to my 
assistance when I should return from America, and 
to remain with me until the whole of the revision 
of the Scriptures should be finished. Shortly after 
my departure for America, he entered government 
service as chief Shan interpreter, at a salary of Ks. 
100 a month, rising to a higher sum by fixed incre- 
ments. On learning of my return to Burma, he 
resigned the service and came to my assistance, and 
had a very much smaller monthly salary. His 
course has given strong evidence of the genuineness 
of his attachment to the religion of Christ. [le is 
a scholar in the literature of his own language, and 
has a fluent command of the Burman, He is quick 
to learn whatever is placed before him, and soon 


became very familiar with the Bible. From a liter- 
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ary point of view I could not have had a better 
helper, while his deep appreciation of God’s Word 
led him to great carefulness of effort to assist in 
making the meaning plain in his own language. 
I wish that he had felt it his duty to preach, but he 
never felt that he had a call to that work, although 
he has borne faithful witness to the truth wherever 
he has been. 


Che Chin Mission. 


Rev, A. E. Carson. 
Tuavetmyo, Nov. 27, 189. 

Our work is going on well. 
discouraging ; Others, very much the other way. 
We are pleased at the readiness with which the 
people grasp the idea of self-support and indepen- 
dent Christian manhood, and the efforts they 
make to carry out the idea. The Chinese are, as 
arace, very poor in this world’s goods, but we find 
them generous and reliable. “They are good work- 
ers at whatever they attempt, learn readily, and, 
as a rule, listen well to the preaching of the gos- 
pel. We have now twelve pupils only in school. 
We might have a hundred if we would support 
them. This we will not do. One, besides, is 
studying in the Rangoon Baptist College to pre- 
pare himself as a teacher. I have an agreement 
by which I see him through school, and he repays 
in monthly instalments all that it costs, when he 
is getting a teacher’s salary. This | hope to use 
as the nucleus of a fund that may perpetuate it- 
self. In a recent jungle trip I baptized eleven, 
all of advanced age but one. This makes our 
total for the year so far at twenty-three. Some are 
now asking for and will receive baptism as soon 
as a minister can go to them. 

Discouraging things. — First of all, dacoits. 
Our people all live back from town in the hills and 
mountains. I was just on the point of going to 
them last year, when the police superintendent 
forbade it. In less than a month he was killed 
by dacoits not far from where I would have 
gone. 

This year my plans were all laid, and again da- 
coits break out. I can gointo another part of the 
field for part of the year, but | must get to these 
people with the word of God this year. I start 
next Monday to the east of the Irrawaddy, 
where, as far as we know, all is quiet. Whether 
it will be so when we get there or not, who 
We praise God for his goodness to 


Some things very 


can tell? 
us. 

My wife has had to go home. It is hard, but 
itis good that one of us can stay and not let the 
work go down. 
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The Rachin Mission. 
Rev.! W. H. Roberts. 
Buamo, Nov. 8, 1889. 

Saturday evening we received three for baptism, 
but L was so ill Sabbath that I could not adminis 
ter the ordinance. Next month four or six more 
come before the church for baptism. I wish I 
could spare time to go into the hills with Karen 
preachers this cold season, for we have many in 
vitations to visit new villages; but the masons, 
carpenters, brick-makers, and coolies require my 
presence here until the chapel and young ladies’ 
house are finished. 

Above all things I want a good man to come 
and take over this work for ayear ortwo. With 
achurch of forty-five or fifty-two, and buildings 
all finished, good native help, and young ladies to 
care for school, with converts coming in every 
month, it seems that almost any good man might 
be happy and do a good work. With even my 
poor health, I am very happy; and if I knew I 
had but two years more to live, I would remain 
and suffer from fever until the change came. 


ASSAM. 
The Assumese Mission. 
Rev. C. E. Burdette. 


GAUHATI, Nov. 12, 1888. 


The Lord’s Supper.— After the revision of 
the church rolls and the baptism of Khasi Nath, 
we partook of the Lord’s Supper for the first time 
since I came to Gauhati. It was a blessed season 
to Mrs. Burdette and to me, and we hope to all 
who partook of it. Soon after this we began the 
Sunday school. After a while the children of the 
Christian families began to attend, and since Octo- 
ber the attendance has been a very encouraging 
representation of our native Christian population, 
I feel sure that if we had force enough to do Eng- 
lish work without neglecting the vernacular, a great 
deal of good could be done through the Sunday 
school. 

A very sad event in the history of the mission 
has been the drowning in the Brahmaputra of 
Rojoni, the son of Nathan Christian, one of our 
leading native brethren. ‘The lad was about fifteen 
years old, and remarkable at once for his intelli- 
gence and industry, and for his docility and thorough 
good nature. Christian and heathen acquaintances 
joined in extolling his character and lamenting his 
death, and commendatory letters from his former 
instructors, with eulogies in the vernacular religious 
papers, are a very precious legacy to his parents. 
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Following the growth in the Sunday school 
there has seemed to be an increased interest in the 
prayer meetings of the church, The attendance 
during the last two months, exclusive of pupils in 
the schools, has very much exceeded the attendance 
for the same length of time in any of the period 
during our stay here. The attendance at preaching 
service is also better than it has been in former 
years. 


INDIA. 
The Telugu Mission. 


Mr. J. Newcomb. 
Cumbum, Nov. 23, 1889. 

The work here is flourishing. A general revival 
of religion and 523 baptisms, and schools in good 
condition, encourages us to work on. I think the 
year will close with near seven hundred baptisms, if 
not more. ‘Thy prayer is heard, and thy alms are 
had in remembrance in the sight of God.” As these 
words came into mind, I think of the prayers and 
alms of the churches in America, and what a bless- 
ing they might have if they would fully unite their 
prayers and giving. 


Mrs. L. P,. Pearce. 
Mapras, Nov. 27, 1889. 

The work here goes on quietly. We have two 
Meetings a week in the open air, at the entrance 

the compound. An interesting feature of it is, 
that the meeting is attended sometimes by mem- 
bers of the Hindu Tract Society, and when they 
come, they bring a crowd. After the preaching is 
over we allow them to ask questions. 


CHINA. 
The Gastern China Mission. 
Rev. L. A. Gould. 


SHAOHING, Novy. 13, 1889. 


Settled. —I am at last in Shaohing, comfort- 
ably ensconced in Mr. Jenkins’s residence. Thirty- 
four days and nights — with an occasional break — 
of showers made the water in the canals so high 
that it was impossible for me to start as early as I 
desired. A week of pleasant weather before my 
departure enabled me to come without serious in- 
convenience. The passage showed that the people 
were yet suffering, because the fields for miles and 
miles had been several inches under water. It was 
the time of harvest. The farmers all along the way 
were cutting their grain with sickles, and ridding it 
of its kernels by thrashing the sheaves against the 
inside of large boxes, They were also making 
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ready for the next crop. Such is the fertility of the 
soil and the industry of the agricultural class that 
one crop is no sooner harvested than the fields are 
ploughed and harrowed, and levelled and planted, 
and flooded for the next crop. 

While my boats were keeping Sunday, I re. 
traced my steps about four miles to attend worship 
in the last large town we passed. Here a brave 
young Presbyterian Chinaman is endeavoring to 
hold the fort— I would better say make the fort — 
with a garrison of one male and one female disciple. 
The “weapons of our warfare” will even there 
prove that they are ‘mighty through God to the 
pulling down of strongholds,” and that the gospel 
is the power of God. 

The theological school is not in session as yet, 
owing to building operations. Several years of 
study on the language must intervene before my 
services can be of material value in imparting in- 
struction. How many departments of theological 
study can two men master and superintend? At 
home the answer would be two. Here the answer 
must be four, or all, while at the same time an 
attempt is made to preach the gospel and organize 
churches among two hundred thousand people. 


The Southern China Mission. 
Mrs. A. K. Scott, M.D. 


Swatow, Nov. 19, 1889. 

I AM delighted with Swatow and with the appar- 
ent solidity and permanency of the mission work 
which has been done here. As the vastness of this 
great empire begins to impress itself upon me, and 
the wants of these teeming millions who are igno- 
rant of the true light almost appals me, I realize 
that a larger proportion of missionaries is demanded 
for this great work. 


Rev. J. M. Foster. 
Swatow, Nov. 20, 1889. 

ON my last country trip in thirteen days, besides 
travelling some hundred miles by boat, I walked 
sixty miles in all, and took chairs for about twenty- 
five miles besides, This enabled me to visit six 
stations and a number of other villages. At one of 
the latter there are three believers, who have in 
time past suffered no little persecution; now they 
are not molested, nor mulcted for idol feasts, and 
seem genuinely thankful. They are very anxious 
to provide a place for worship, and if they continue 
to work for it in as good a spirit as they thus far 
manifest, I think it can be secured without taking 
from mission funds. It is a good point to secure, 
being in the Hakka border, with many thousands 
of people not far distant. 
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Work in the compound progresses about as 
usual; the schools are full, the Sunday services well 
attended, the Sunday school is increasing; last 
Sunday a hundred and four present. Mr. Norvell 
is a great help in this work as precentor and artist. 
His blackboard exercises are one of the chief feat- 
ures in the school, Illustrations, verbal or pictorial, 
delight the Chinese. 


JAPAN. 


Rev. T.E. Shoemaker. 
Kone, Nov. 19, 1880. 

Yamaguchi ken, my parish, contains over a mil- 
lion souls, and is without a resident missionary. 
Shimonoseki, a growing city, is its seaport; will 
soon be the terminus of two railroads, — one from 
the north, from Tokyo, and one from the south, 
from Kiushiu Island; and will be made an open port 
in the spring, in all probability, unless the treaty 
comes into effect, when it will be no less important. 
It is for this field that | ask an appropriation. 
Moreover, we have only two missionaries and not 
asingle lady missionary south of Yokohama, 
although fully half the population of the empire 
is in this region, and one of them, myself, has just 
arrived. No other denomination, except the Con- 
gregational, has given this part of Japan its due 
share, and they have little work south of Kobe. 

The Lord has opened to us a great field here 
that is worthy of your help and more men. It is 
for this mighty work that I ask additional help. 
I thank the Lord that | have been appointed 
here. If he is willing, I have come to stay. 
Pray that his Spirit may reach many hearts 
in Yamaguchi ken, and that he may give me wis- 
dom in all my work. 


Miss N. E. Fife. 
Senpat, Nov. 7, 1889. 

Bible-women. — The Ist of October I began 
teaching the women an hour daily in Acts. I have 
planned a three years’ course in Bible study for 
the Bible-ewomen, when it is hoped they will be 
able to graduate. At present I have four Bible- 
women and some others taking the lessons. Suf- 
ficient Chinese is taught them to enable them to 
read their commentaries and search their Bibles, 
and music enough to lead the hymns in their meet- 
ings. This isa very small beginning; but our 
work is new, the number of Christian women 
only about thirty, so that we have little material 
from which to choose. With the teaching in this 
difficult tongue, studying myself, the care of meet- 
ings, house to house visiting, my own household 
cares, etc., [ am extremely busy. Could a new 
worker come, I could at once put into her hands 
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much that now takes time and thought, and thus 
free myself to do much field work that is now suf- 
fering for my care. 


AFRICA. 
The Congo Mission. 
Rev. C. G. Hartsock. 
PALABALA, Nov. 12, 1889. 

WeE landed at Banana on the morning of Nov. 
5, all our party in good health and fine spirits. 
Stopping at Banana for two days, we took the 
boat for Ango-Ango, which is only about a fifteen 
minutes’ row from Underhill; and from the latter 
place we took up our line of march for Palabala. 
They call it ten miles between stations ; and though 
I have done considerable walking in my time, yet 
I never walked a ten miles so tiresome as that. 
Nearly all the way was up-hill, and over small, 
pebbly stone, or else over large rocks. but I think 
that we all felt recompensed for our fatigue when 
we arrived at Palabala, by the warm welcome 
which we received from Mr. Clark and wife. We 
found them enjoying good health, and with them 
Mr. Harvey and Mr. Todd of the Balolo Mis- 
sion. 

It is quite probable that Mr. Hyde will remain 
here at Palabala, while Raine and [ will go on to 
Stanley Pool, though our permanent stations have 
not been decided on. 


Rev. T. H. Hoste. 
LukuNGA, 1889. 

Grace reigning.— Early in this year 1889, 
Lukunga station was desolated by small-pox. 
Forty cases in all occurred, of which fifteen were 
fatal. Many of God’s children were among those 
who were seized by this indescribably trying dis- 
ease, and it proved a severe test to their faith in 
their heavenly Father. Still we are able to boast 
in the Lord, that we have no cause for shame be- 
fore our enemies, for in every case grace reigned. 
Many dear ones asked me, “ Do you think I shall 
get through?” My heart yearned over them, but 
there is only one true balm of consolation for the 
weary, fearful heart. I could not, and would not, 
buoy them up with hopes built on the sand. I 
could not even let them rest in the hope of getting 
better. Christ is the Rock, and on him alone they 
must rest, whether in life, or death; so I would 


_merely say, “I cannot tell whether you will get 


well or not, but one thing I can say, that in the 
arms ef Jesus you are safe, and even in the ‘ valley 
and shadow of death’ He will be with you.” This 
answer, or kindred words, never failed to satisfy the 
mind, and the peace of God rested uponthem. Day 
by day, as many as could do so assembled, with 
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faces all swollen, so that with difficulty only they 
could articulate, and would exhort one another to 
pray and to praise their God. 

The singing was especially affecting, as the effort 
was very great and painful, on account of the 
swollen condition of their faces. There was abun- 
dantly evidenced the fact, that the earthen vessel 
may be never so weak, but the light of the knowl- 
edge of the glory of God will still shine in the face 
of Jesus Christ. 

LukxuneGa, Nov. 4, 1889. 

I aM hoping very shortly, God willing, to form 
the s:con | church in our district at Saunna, about 
twelve miles from here; there are quite a number 
of converts, and Miss Faulkner has a flourishing 
school there. We have a school and preaching 
house one-half built, with a room attached for the 
accommodation of those who are engaged further- 
ing the work there. At Mbanza Nsanda also, God 
has opened a door; there are three men there who 
have definitely decided for Christ, and many who 
desire the preaching of the gospel. We have placed 
two of our most trusted native evangelists there, 
and they are gathering material for the building for 
worship and preaching the gospel, and school. 

At Kinkamba, too, we expect very shortly to 
enter. A large number of our schoolboys come 
from there; many of them have been converted, 
and as we want, as soon as we are able, to finish 
with our station school, as being too expensive and 
burdensome, we must have a day school there and 
preaching house. These places are about twelve, 
fifteen, and twelve miles respectively from our main 
station here; and if God opens the door, by God’s 
grace we’ll enter in. 


FRANCE. 


Rev. R. Saillens. 
Parts, Dec. 7, 1889. 

Last Sunday, Dec. 1, I had the privilege of 
baptizing three more. Others are coming. Oh, if 
we had the workers! Iam on the lookout for any 
young men truly gifted, trusting that, if such were 
found, you would help us in giving them the 
necessary training. 


Rev. J. Vincent, 
Denain, Nov. 4, 1889. 

Three new members were yesterday added to 
vur church by baptism. One is a young man of 
thirty, formerly a Catholic, a drunkard, blasphemer, 
unbeliever. He was surrounded by the loving care 
of certain members of our Young Peopie’s Chris- 
tian Union. They brought him to public worship, 
where he felt and deplored his misery, and at last 
found peace in the Saviour. Another is a Catholic 
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lady, whose false security was shaken in our meet- 
ings. She had much to do to conquer her preju- 
dices and her old nature, but she received the 
Saviour, and desires to live faithful to him. The 
third is a young girl from our Sunday school. She 
told us, with tears, that she was a poor sinner, but 
Jesus had saved her and washed away her sins, and 
she wished to live for him. 

These bring the number of baptisms in 1889 to 
ten. They are few, but we thank the Lord, for we 
have still many souls who are near the kingdom of 
God. 


SWEDEN. 
Rev. A. Drake. 


STrockHoLMm, Nov. 23, 188g. 

In August last we had the pleasure of having 
a visit from a Boston pastor, Rev. Philip S. 
Moxom, although my esteemed colleague, Rev. 
K. O. Broady, by sickness was prevented from 
seeing him. Just then a revival in summer was 
going on in the Fourth Church. Mr. Moxom one 
evening addressed the people, and souls were 
saved these very days. I am glad to say pastor 
Svenson has had to rejoice over souls converted 
since that time, and to visit the baptismal grave 
again and again. The week of prayer appointed 
by the Young Men’s Christian Association has 
brought the young men of our metropolitan 
churches together for daily prayer meetings, and 
the Lord has added his blessing. Every evening 
anxious souls have been conversed with and left 
rejoicing. In some of the churches the meetings 
have been continued for two weeks. This week 
of prayer has been observed at other places also. 
In the city of Gefle, Baptist, Methodist, and Free 
Lutheran young men agreed upon united prayer 
meetings, two evenings in succession, in each 
chapel. One of the late graduates of our Bethel 
Seminary, brother F. Lindberg, took part in the 
meetings, and God blessed them so that many 
fell at the feet of Jesus, and found peace in 
believing. These meetings have also been con- 
tinued another week, but the attendance grew to 
such proportions as to necessitate the holding of 
daily meetings in each of the respective chapels. 
In this city the baptismal waters were stirred on 
Friday, Nov. 15, by twelve candidates at the 
Bethel; on Sunday, the 17th, at the Ebenezer, by 
thirteen; some of them, however, were to join the 
other churches. 

On Sunday, Nov. ro, in connection with two of 
our city pastors, brethren Svenson and Hedberg, 
I was privileged to take part at the opening of a 
chapel erected during the summer for the church 
at Ossebygarn, twenty miles to the north-east of 
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Stockholm. Just ten years ago the church was 
organized, on which occasion also I was present. 
The first efforts in this region were made in 1866 
by members of the church at Karsta, and some 
few souls were converted. In 1874 brother Djup- 
strom, on entering upon his pastoral duties of the 
said church, visited this outlying part of his field, 
walking at one time the distance of ten miles twice 
in the same day. Only by house to house visita- 
tion three or four persons could be induced to 
attend cottage meetings. Addressing the church 
now, pastor Djupstrom said, “At that time I 
never dreamed of seeing what I now am permitted 
to see, a church gathered of seventy-four mem- 
bers, while the whole number ever baptized into 
it amounted to a hundred and sixty-six, many 
having removed to the capital and other places; a 
chapel built, and that overcrowded at the opening. 
God in his mercy has surpassed all my expecta- 
tions.” I may add that on this occasion people 
had gathered from eight country parishes, besides 
visitors from the capital ; many had to turn back 
unable to find an entrance. Among the early 
converts were two aged sisters, one of whom 
especially has exerted herself in conducting a 
sewing society, by means of which money has 
been brought in for the building. We were told 
she spends almost half of her time in working for 
the church, although old, and depending for her 
subsistence only upon her scanty earnings. This 
church, though consisting only of hard-working 
country people, has asked for neither loan nor 
contribution from sister churches, but expects to 
pay the whole cost of erecting their little frame 
house themselves. It will seat about two hundred 
and fifty. They had brought together food for 
a plain country meal for members and guests on 
the Sunday. Out of the remains they were able 
to entertain about a hundred poor, freely invited 
for Monday. In the evening they preached the 
gospel to their poor guests, to whom some more 
hearers were added, and two found peace in 
believing. 
ITEMS FROM THE FIELD. 

From Angermanland, the field of brother E. 
Engman, one of his fellow-laborers writes: “A 
gale of grace has swept over this province, and 
in many places brought sinners to Christ. The 
church of Gudmundra has received seven through 
baptism, and more are coming. The one at 
Bjartra has also been blessed of the Lord, so that 
several have been baptized.” 

The church at Hogsjo had a powerful revival 
last winter, and received a goodly number in the 
spring, some later on in the summer. At Stigsjo, 


the Spirit strove with many on my visit to the 
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place. One evening seven were prayed with, 
some of whom went away cleansed in the blood 
of Jesus. The church at Styrnas has received 
nearly thirty through baptism. 

In Jemtland, besides the blessing vouchsafed to 
the town church, a wave has touched the one at 
Stugun. In this season of refreshing from the 
presence of the Lord, sinners have been saved, 
and a time of rejoicing set in. 

In Helingland, brother P. Lindh baptized forty- 
nine, and organized a church of twenty-four mem- 
bers. Brother E. Rosen, laboring in the same 
province, tells of a tour among the churches scat- 
tered in the deep forests in the northern parts. 
“Held a meeting at the village of Furnberg, 
where there is a church. A big barn was fitted 
up for the occasion, and was crowded with people 
coming from a distance. The place where the 
meeting was held belonged to the late elder of the 
church. His son now was my guide in crossing 
the forest, and soon after was baptized and joined 
the church. Although dating back nearly thirty 
years, this church has been very much neglected. 
I conducted a church meeting, heard the experi- 
ences of two candidates who were accepted, and 
stirred up the members to take part in the mis- 
sionary work of our association. In the evening, 
accompanied by a numerous body of friends» 
crossed the forest four miles to Franshammar ; 
from there went in a rowing-boat across the lake 
six miles to Haddangsnas, where there is a young 
church. The following day heard the experiences 
and baptized six happy believers in the lake. Af- 
terwards I have heard that some more have been 
baptized in the same place.” 

In Dalecarlia.— Brother J. W. Hjertstrom, 
laboring at their capital, Falun, writes: “In re- 
sponse to importunate entreaties, I have been 
visiting a great number of places in the associa~ 
tion, although I fear to the detriment of my own 
church; but I cannot bear to see a single church, 
lagging behind, but feel it my duty to reach them 
a helping hand.” At Mora, the centre of the 
upper valley, we have brother A. Astrome. He 
made the tour of all the churches of this northern 
association. So heavily did he feel the need of 
the churches pressing upon him, that he exclaims, 
“T sometimes wish I could divide myself in many 
parts, each one preaching.” Brother J. A. Malm- 
kvist labors in the parish of Leksand, the inhabi- 
tants of which, by their picturesque national 
dresses, have been so widely known by tourists. 
Besides preaching in their chapel on Sundays, 
brother Malmkvist has held meetings in the differ- 
ent villages during the week. They have been so 
largely attended that no rooms would hold the 
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congregations. As long as the weather would 
permit, meetings therefore were held in the open 
air. “In many places,” he says, “I have been 
privileged to see sinners weeping over their sins, 
and then rejoice in a sense of pardon.” 

Brother E. M. Nilson, who makes his rounds in 
four or five parishes in the province of Werm- 
land, writes: “ During my wanderings I have seen 
much hungering after the word of God, large 
congregations, and in after-meetings heard many 
souls telling of the wonders God had wrought in 
their hearts. In two places I have seen revivals 
by which many were brought to believe in Christ, 
and were filled with joy and peace. At one of 
these places nearly thirty were baptized and 
received into the church; at the other place at 
least ten. At one place I was accosted by a man 
from Eksharad, imploring me to go with him, as 
there were twenty baptized persons there. I 
asked him, ‘ What kind of people are you? Are 
you Helgenists?’ ‘No,’ he said. ‘Are you Free 
Baptists?’ ‘I do not know what we are,’ he said. 
* But we believe in the Lord Jesus Christ, and are 
buried with him in baptism. You come and tell 
us what we are, and assist us to be organized into 
a Scriptural church.’ I have had word also to 
come to distant parts of the province, on the 
spurs of the Norwegian mountains, never visited 
by Baptists preachers; but I do not yet see my 
way clear to go there.” 


OUR MISSIONS TO OTHER EUROPEAN COUNTRIES. 


At Abo, the capital of Finland, under Swedish 
rule, the second anniversary of the Baptist church 
was celebrated on the 1toth of November. Fif- 
teen had been received through baptism, and 
on the 14th inst one more was baptized. 

Brother John Ukr, one of our missionaries to 
Spain, has removed to Sabadell, one of the out- 
stations of Barcelona, and has rented a meeting- 
room there, and on the 16th inst was to baptize 
nine converts. He has a Sunday school with 
twenty-four scholars. Brother Carlos Haglund 
has a church of fourteen members at Valencia. 

Of the ecclesiastical reaction in our country 
we are reminded by the following incident: The 
Baptist church at Karsta, about forty miles north 
of Stockholm, for thirty years have supported a 
day school of their own. Now the new zealous 
rector of the parish has resolved to put a stop to 
this. On Feb. 24, 1888, as chairman of the 
parish school Board, he had it entered on the 
minutes that the pupils of this private school 
within the district of the Board did not study the 
Lutheran Catechism, and a resolution was passed 
to enjoin it upon this school. Several communi- 
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cations have passed between the two bodies, the 
public inspector, on the 19th of October, 1888; 
reporting that, while the instruction in other 
respects did not fall behind the rules, yet, as the 
instruction in Catechism was wanting, the aid of 
the civil authorities was to be called in to shut 
up the school. The Baptists have referred the 
case to higher courts. Meanwhile the school is 
going on, but there is scarcely any hope but that 
the high hand of the authorities will shut their 
school. I will only add the explanation that these 
Baptists, like the Baptists of Sweden in general, 
have not applied for the royal grant that would 
make them a semi-established church, though 
without pecuniary aid by the state. 


On the subject of “ Foreign Missions and 
the Millenuium,” Dr. Ashmore begs to sub- 
mit the following for consideration : — 

“ And this gospel of the kingdom shall i 
preached in all the world for a witness unto 
all nations; and then shall the end come” 
(Matt. xxiv. 14). ‘ And the gospel must first 
be published among all nations ” (Mark xiii. 
10). 

a these passages two things are taught 
beyond a peradventure : — 

I. That the gospel shall be first preached 
in all the world, for a witness unto all nations, 
before that event called “the end,’ whatever 
it is, can possibly come anywhere to any people. 

II. That when the gospel is so preached 
among all nations for a witness, then there- 
upon, immediately following, and without 
delay, that event called the end shall come 
everywhere to all people. 

But what is “the end”? Does not the 
verse contain the key to the unlocking of its 
own mystery? This gospel of the kingdom, — 
it began to be set up when Christ came and 
the Holy Spirit was poured out; the end or 
consummation of it will take place with extra- 
ordinary signs and wonders, and mighty out- 
pourings of the Spirit upon all flesh, as soon 
as we have planted the gospel among all 
nations. 


WHEN Saint Theresa began to build her 
hospital she had, as her whole capital, 
three half-pence. “Theresa and (¢hree 
half-pence are nothing,” she said; “ but 
God and “Aree half-pence are incalculable.” 
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MISSIONARY OUTLOOK. 


THE HINDUS, as is well known, are sepa- 
rated into four great castes, — Brahmans, 
Rajpoots, Vaisyas (traders), and Sudras (agri- 
culturists, artisans, etc.). Practically, however, 
castes are innumerable; for every trade, pro- 
fession, and occupation constitutes a distinct 
caste. They do not intermarry, nor can they 
eat and drink together. Not only does the 
caste system prevail among Hindu tribes, 
properly so called, but also among the low 
and outcast tribes, who are as punctilious in 
its observance as their Hindu neighbors. 
They look down upon one another, and dis- 
pute about priority of position with an eager- 
ness and pertinacity unsurpassed by any. 
They trade with one another,’are perhaps ser- 
vants in the same house, and are associated 
publicly in various avocations; but here their 
relations terminate. They cannot draw nearer 
to each other than this; and the same thing 
is true of the higher castes. Not only are the 
castes kept separate from one another by the 
severest rules, and by the awful threat of ex- 
communication, which is rigorously visited on 
the hapless individual who consciously or un- 
consciously has broken his caste regulations, 
but the subdivisions of the castes are kept 
apart, and can have socially nothing to do 
with one another. Moreover, the Brahmans 
of the south hold themselves aloof from those 
of the north, and the Brahmans of the west 
will not eat with the Brahmans of the east. — 
Rev. HENRY RICE in Zhe Church of Scotland 
Mission Record. 


THE BIBLE.— It is too good and sacred a 
treasure to confine ignobly to ourselves. With 
little sacrifice we can give it to the few; but 
so completety grand, worthy, divine is the 
book, so full shall be the joy of those who 
receive it, we shall be ashamed to give it in 
measure scant, and with all our hearts we will 
furnish it with largest bounty, and send it on 
its mission of mercy all over the world. Re- 
ceive it, ye nations! Receive it, ye nations, 
and be blessed! The gospel that proved it- 
self superior to the religion of Judza, wiser 
than the wisdom of Greece, and mightier than 
the empire of Rome; the gospel that has sup- 
planted gloomy barbarisms with benign civili- 
zations; the gospel that, upturning false 
religions, has had that more unusual faculty 
of constant renewal of itself; the gospel that 
has established so widely individual freedom 
and constitutional government; the gospel 


that has shivered the idols of paganism and 
mammon, and revealed the infinite Father and 
his redeeming Son; the gospel that has estab- 
lished asylums and hospitals, given inspiration 
and purity to art, encouraged and developed 
science, and made the nineteenth century pos- 
sible; the gospel that has converted the most 
abandoned, and saved thousands of millions 
for the skies, and is the sure and only hope of 
man, we tender, O sons of men, in all climes 
to you! Receive it, ye nations! Nota cold 
obligation we deem it, but a peculiar favor 
and a blessed privilege, that we may send you 
with our Christian greetings this precious 
book of God. Receive it, ye nations, — India, 
China, Japan, poor Africa, ye Islands of the 
Sea! It shall substitute a holy faith for your 
immoral idolatries, and a sacred hope for your 
dark despairs. It shall give you Christian 
homes, and save you and your children from 
barbarous sacrifice in river and in fire, point- 
ing to the Lamb of God, slain once for all, a 
sacrifice for sin from the foundation of the 
world. It shall comfort you in your sorrows, 
shall fortify you in temptation, and lead you to 
consecrated lives and peaceful, ay, triumphant 
deaths; and through the teachings of this 
word, which we send you by Bibles, missions, 
and prayers, we hope by the grace of Almighty 
God to meet you, O peoples of Orient, of Oc- 
cident, among the ransomed of the Lord on 
high! — Rev. WorTMAN, D.D. 


HINDU CASTE, in alliance with idolatry, 
has petrified the spirit of exclusiveness, which 
is one of the most prominent features of 
Hindu national character. The Hindus have 
shut themselves up to themselves. They 
admit no one into their communities. No 
one can tempt them to alter their rules, and 
no Englishman can possibly become a mem- 
ber of any one of their castes. On the other 
hand, a man may be, and often is, expelled 
from his caste. This is especially true when 
a Hindu becomes a Christian. The ceremony 
of baptism cuts him off at once from all fur- 
ther intercourse. Parents, brothers. friends 
abandon him because he has broken the rules 
of his order. Thenceforward they shun him, 
wil) neither eat nor drink with him, and in 
some cases will not even trade with him, or 
allow the washerman to wash his clothes for 
him. The caste system has been properly 


described as the essence, the life and soul, of 
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Hinduism. So long asa Hindu observes his 
caste rules, he is at liberty to believe what he 
pleases, and do what he pleases. He may be 
an atheist and propagate atheism without los- 
ing his caste. He may be an anti-theist and 
propagate hostility to God without being ex- 
communicated. He may believe that his 
great-grandfather was an anthropomorphous 
ape, to the great delight of some scientists of 
the day, without being ostracised. He may be 
guilty of fornication, adultery, and theft with- 
out losing his caste. But if he eats or drinks 
with the holiest European alive, or with a 
Hindu of inferior caste, he is ostracised. It 
is no matter of astonishment, therefore, that 
many Hindus, although thoroughly convinced 
of the truth of Christianity, dread to avow 
their convictions lest they should be cast off 
by their dearest friends and relations. They 
naturally shudder at the social ostracism and 
isolation to which they would have to submit. 
To be convinced of the truth of Christianity 
is one thing, but to embrace it, especially ina 
country like India, is a very different thing. — 
Rev. HENRY RICE of Madras. 


THE SACRIFICE which native Christians 
have to make, should awaken the deepest 
sympathy of every one interested in the evan- 
gelization of India, and should be carefully 
pondered by those who talk glibly of the 
paucity of converts. They are socially sepa- 
rated from their fellow-countrymen as effectu- 
ally as though they lived in another land. In 
fact, in one sense, they form a caste by them- 
selves, with which all other castes have no 
communion. They draw closely to the British 
residents in India, as a consequence of the 
exclusiveness of the Hindus around them, and 
because of their having embraced the Christ- 
ian faith of their rulers. Hence they are loyal 
to the backbone, a circumstance which should 
call forth greater sympathy towards the native 
Christian communities from the British Gov- 
ernment in India than it has hitherto done. 
Idolatry, degrading as it is, yields more easily 
to the gospel than caste. It is very difficult 
sometimes to preserve the native Christians 
from the taint of caste. 
missions in India, with one conspicuous excep- 
tion, loathe the monster, will make no terms 
with it, and will not suffer its cloven foot to 
be seen in their midst. The Danish missions, 
which were apparently so successful and fiour- 
ishing throughout the greater part of the last 
century, were ultimately wrecked upon this 
rock; and the noble work commenced by 
Ziegenbalg, and carried. on by Schwartz and 
his distinguished coadjutors, crumbled away 
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and was brought to the verge of ruin under 
the deadly influence of this secret foe which 
the Christians fondly nourished in their midst. 
The Roman Catholic missions in India recog- 
nize caste among their converts, which is a 
principal reason why they are of such feeble 
Christian character, and are often so little 
distinguishable from the heathen. 

Powerful, exclusive, and relentless as caste 
is, it is nevertheless in many parts of the 
country yielding to the attacks made upon it 
by Christianity, education, and advancing 
civilization. — REV. HENRY RICE. 


CONFUCIANISM. — Rev. George Owen of 
Peking gives a report of the way in which a 
Chinese preacher contrasted Confucianism 
and the gospel. ‘ The world is like a great 
hospital filled with the sick and dying A Con- 
fucian scholar enters with a pileof books un- 
der his arm, and, addressing the poor sick 
folk, tells them they were all born with good, 
sound constitutions; that their maladies are 
all self-inflicted; and then delivers a learned 
lecture on the laws of health. He has no 
medicine for the sick, no bandage for broken 
limbs, no ointment for festering sores, and no 
salve for fast-failing eyes. He is a professor 
of ethics, not a healer of disease; a scholar, 
not a doctor; and it is difficult to see what he 
is doing in a hospital. Buta Christian teacher 
enters, and in sympathetic tones tells the sick 
ones of a great Physician, who heals all man- 
ner of diseases, at whose touch the blind see, 
the deaf hear, the lame walk, the lepers are 
cleansed, and the dead are raised. His heal- 
ing is without money and without price: ‘ Ask, 
and it shall be given; seek, and ye shall find; 
knock, and it shall be opened to you.’ Con- 
fucius was simply a moral teacher: Christ a 
divine Saviour.” 


“ THE!-HARVEST FIELD ” gives an account 
of the interest manifested in Bombay in re- 
gard to the protection of the sabbath as a day 
of rest. It was proposed to change the sail- 
ing of the mail steamer for England to Sunday, 
and the proposal has been vigorously opposed 
not only by the Chamber of Commerce, the 
corporation of the city, and by a monster pe- 
tition, but a great demonstration was made in 
the town hall, which was packed to overflow- 
ing by representative Christians, Jews, Par- 
sees, Mohammedans, and Hindus. Men of 
all nationalities and of nearly all faiths uttered 
in the strongest language their feelings in ref- 
erence to the value of the Christian sabbath. 
A Parsee lawyer spoke of the sabbath as “an 
institution which has worked itself into the 
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common life of the city, and which contributes 
in no small measure to the preservation of its 
welfare.” He described it as “the respect- 
able, the beneficent, the humane Sunday of 
England.” A Hindu gentleman said, “I say 
that, by the introduction of a Christian govern- 
ment into India, we were taught one of the 
grandest of Christian virtues, and it was the 
observance of Sunday as a day of rest.” A 
Mussulman, though referring to Friday as the 
Mussulman’s sacred day, yet strongly defended 
the observance of Sunday. This movement 
is a sign of the influence of Christianity in 
India, which is permeating all classes and all 
religions. 


TAOISM is one of the three religions of 
China. Its chief reliance is on good works. 
Every deed is appraised and tabul&ted like an 
examination paper, or a merchant’s balance- 
sheet, good works on one side, and evil works 
on the other, as: — 

Cr. 


Giving a coffin to the poor counts 

Exhorting a mother not to commit infanticide, 
Saving a child from being destroyed, 
Refraining from beef and dog-flesh one year, 
Destroying plates of obscene books, 
Preserving life-long chastity, 


Dr. 


Loving a wife more than father or mother, 
Drowning an infant, 
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Cooking beef or dog-flesh, 100 

Misusing written paper, 50 

Publishing immoral books, the demerit is 
measureless. 


The devout Taoist keeps an account cur- 
rent with heaven. His well-being here and 
hereafter depends on the state of that account. 
But the balance even of the best is confess- 
edly on the wrong side. It is recorded of 
one of their good men that, when he appeared 
before the Judge of the dead. it was found 
that during his life of forty-seven years he had 
performed 4,973 meritorious deeds, and had 
committed 298,000 evil deeds. The story 
asks, “If a good man comes out thus badly, 
where will the wicked appear?” Taoism has 
no answer of hope. 


THE Hinpus of Madras are become 
very active in their efforts to oppose the 
successful work of the missionaries. 
They have taken up street preaching after 
the manner of the missionaries, and have 
more preachers on the streets of the city 
than the Christians have. The Hindu 
Tract Society is scattering among the 
people a large number of tracts, contain- 
ing the old arguments against Christianity 
which have been answered and aban- 
doned in Christian countries long ago. 


MISSIONARY NEWS. 


GENERAL.—Two young ladies of New 
York, the Misses Perry, are going to Japan at their 
own charges, to labor in connection with the Prot- 
estant Episcopal Mission. There are hundreds of 
Christians in America who have means enough for 
support, and could go to heathen lands to preach the 
gospel, if the love of Christ constrained them. 
Prof. Lansing of the Reformed Theological Semi- 
nary, New Brunswick, N.J., who is a fine Arabic 
scholar, has offered to associate himself with three 
of the students in that seminary, for the purpose of 
doing missionary work in some Arabic-speaking 
country. The Church of Rome has 3,303 priests 
among the heathen, of whom 1,927 are French. —— 
God has placed the English-speaking people in the 
fore-part of the nations. They number one-tenth 
of the human family, and I believe God calls them 
to do the work of the last time. The wealth of 
the world is largely in Christian hands. 

EUROPE. — France. — At the Paris Exposi- 
tion large numbers of Scripture portions were dis- 
tributed in all the languages spoken by the poly- 
glot multitude in attendance. —— The Salvation 


Army is winning good opinions, even from the 
secular papers in Paris, for the good work it is doing 
among the outcast and criminal classes. —— Italy. 
— The anti-papal sentiment in Italy gains strength 
continually. It is a part of Italian patriotism to 
oppose the temporal claims ofthe Pope. 


WESTERN ASIA. — Rev. J. Zeller, mission- 
ary at Jerusalem, says that the Roman Catholics 
make no secret of their intention to conquer Pales- 
tine for their church. Caravans of more than five 
hundred arrive each year, composed mostly of 
priests and nuns. Theyenter the city, preceded 
by a banner, having the motto of the old crusaders, 
Dieu le veut.” 

INDIA.—To counteract the influence of the 
Hindu Tract Society, the missionaries in Madras. 
are publishing a paper. It is printed in Tamiland 
Telugu, and has a circulation of 10,000 copies. 
Pundita Ramabai has six house pupils ‘and twelve 
day pupils in her school in Bombay. 


CHINA. — The distress caused by the re- 
peated floods in different sections is wide-spread 
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and severe. How many thousands have died will 
never be known. Hundreds of families are broken 
up, while the members are scattered throughout 
the uninjured sections, begging their living, so that 
as the missionaries travel in any part of Northern 
China they are beseiged by beggars, with pitiful 
stories, who sometimes follow them for miles in the 
hope of getting a few cash. 

JAPAN. — Two murderers condemned to death 
at Osaka were converted by a tract sent to them, 
while in prison, by a Christian woman. —— The 
ministry of the empire has been reconstructed after 
European models. 

AFRICA. — Central. — Mwanga has been re- 
stored to his power in Uganda. He promises safety 
and protection to the missionaries in their work. 
The Moravians have decided to establish a 
mission on Victoria Nyanza. Western. —A 
party of engineers, with too Krumen, arrived on 
the Congo in November to begin work on the rail- 
way to Stanley Pool. —— The Royal Niger Com- 
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pany is successfully attempting to suppress the 
traffic in gin and cannibalism in its territories. —— 
The English Baptist missionaries have put upa 
short telegraph line, the first on the Congo. —— 
The government of the Congo State has taken 
measures to form a native police force to preserve 
order. —— Southern.— The French Protestant 
Mission among the Bassutos has 6,000 communi- 
cants. Recently seventy-five were received at once. 
M. Coillard finds the Barotsi very difficult to 
reach with the gospel. They mock at his efforts 
to lead them to think seriously of the truth. 

SOUTH AMERICA. —An official decree 
just promulgated in Brazil proclaims the separation 
of church and state, and guarantees religious lib- 
erty and equality. 

ISLANDS OF THE SEA. —The reported 
murder of Rev. E. B. Savage by the natives of New 
Guinea is authoritatively contradicted. He will 
find the various obituaries of him which have been 
published, interesting reading. 


DONATIONS 


RECEIVED IN DECEMBER, 1889. 


MAINE, $119.57. 
Livermore Falls, ch., 22.14; First Baptist ch., Westbrook, 


Saccarappa, 7.25; Penobscot Asso., A. G. Ray, treas., 
Bangor, 2d S. S., 24.18; Bangor, rst ch., et 
Augusta, 1st ch., 10; Belfast, S. S., 2; Hallowell, rst ch., 4. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE, $100.32. 


Troy, ch.,a member, 50; Swanzey, ch., 11.40; Franklin 
Falls, rst ch., 32.50; Lake Village, ch., 6.42. 


VERMONT, $37.29. 


East Hardwick, fr. friends, 5; Halifax, ch., 2; Brattleboro’» 
1st ch., 10.29; St. Johnsbury, ch., 10; Brattleboro’, rst ch., 
young men, for Mr. Seagrave’s work, 10. 


MASSACHUSETTS, $2,543.44. 


Chelsea, Cary-ave. ch., 35.23; Randolph, Mrs. Grace S. 
Alden, for sup. nat. pr., 50; West Somerville, ch., 15.12; 
West Townsend, ch., 3.84; Clinton, 1st ch., for sup. of Rev. 
S. Vencutiah, care Dr. Clough, 42.50; Southbridge, Robert 
H. Cole, 50; Brookline, ch., +3.47; Raynham, ch., 15; 
Boston, Union Temple ch., a friend, by Dea. Roundy, 3; 
First ch., 725.02; Clarendon-st. ch., quar. coll, L. Beal, 
treas., 184.74; C. E. Jackson, tow, sup. nat. pr., care Rev. 
C. G. Hartsock, Congo Miss., 25; Winchester, ch., 32.98; 
‘Springfield, State-st. ch., 253.17; a friend, in the western 
part of the State, 25; ,a friend, for Congu Miss., 5; 
Fells, ch., young people’s Miss. Soc., 11: West Acton, ch., 
41.18; Wakefield, Mrs. S. S. Wiley, 30; Newton, ch., in pt. 
189.39; Roslindale, ch., 55; Jamaica Plain, ch., 2; Newton 
Centre, George R. Hovey, to const. himself H. L. M. 100; 
Willie Goddard, .50; Brookline, rst ch., 196.79; Quincy, 
Swedish Baptist ch., 8.20; Cambridge, North-ave. ch., a 
friend, a thank-offering, tow. passage expenses of new mis- 
sionaries, 10; Jamaica Plain, ch., 2; East Dedham, ch., 
3-05; Gloucester, rst ch., 66.91; Spingfield, Highland ch., 
25; Conway, ch., 30.50; North Sunderland, S. S., 3.50; 
Weston, ch., 31.12; Worcester, rst ch., 167.14; Maplewood, 
ch., bal. .80; East Norton, ch., 2; Winthrop, rst ch., 16.75; 
Middleboro, Central S. S., 4.65; Charlestown, rst ch., 53.173 
Stoneham, S.S., 13.72. 


RHODE ISLAND, $380.40. 


Providence, a friend in Cranston-st. ch., for sup. of a Karen 
pr., care Rev. T. Johnson, 10; First ch., 25.45; Central ch., 


193; Miss H. B. Barrows, .85; Newport, Central ch., 76.02; 
ist ch., con. coll. 10.80; Narragansett Pier, Mrs. a 
Brown, 7; Hopkinton, ch., 57.28. 


CONNECTICUT, $151.54. 


Woodstock, 2d ch., 6; Hartford, rst ch., 53; Willimantic, 
ch., 25; Danbury, 2d ch., 52.54; Hartford, 1st ch., 15. 


NEW YORK, $1,186.89. 


Smithville, ch., 6.70; East Worcester, Rev. H. C. Leach, 
7; Fredonia, ch.. 21.95; Coll. by Rev. W. E. Witter, Wells- 
ville, Rev. M. W. Covell, 2; Friendship, Rev. W. R. Bald- 
win, 5; W. B. F. M. Soc., Oswego Asso., Fe Canandaigua, 
coll. at union service, 5.50; W. B. F. M. Soc. of Long 
Island, Emmanuel ch., 21; Buffalo, Prospect-ave. ch., 10; 
for a new missionary with Rev. E. W. Clark, from a friend, 
Yates, 5; Geneva, Rev. Donald Grant and Mrs. Smith, 3; 
total, 56.50. Shushan, ch., 1; Cortland, Mary S. Taylor, 1; 
Troy, 2d ch., 14.92; Saratoga Springs, ch., 20; Stillwater, 
M. M. Ingham, 20; Cannonsville, Mr. and Mrs. W. L. 
Johnson, a Christmas offering, 5. 

Coll. per Rev. A. H. Burlingham, Dist. Sec., $784.73. 

Southern New York Asso., New York, Madison-ave. ch., 
726.30: Second German ch., S. S., 8.21; Tottenville, North 
ch., Miss. Band, for Miss Field’s work in China, 20; — 


4.51. 
ee Island Asso., Brooklyn, Central ch., 7.07; Flatbush, 
Y. P. S.C. E., .65 ; — 7.72. 

Union Asso., Cross River, ch., 10. 

Dutchess Asso., Pawling, Mrs. H. 
Ingall’s depot work, 12.50. 

Coll. per Rev. G. H. Brigham, Dist. Sec., $248.09. 

Allegany Asso., Friendship, ch., 1.20. 

Cayuga Asso., Skineatales, S. S., 5. 

Essex and Champlain Asso., West Plattsburgh, ch., 26.40. 

Franklin Asso., Walton, ch., 23.77. 

Genesee Asso., Attica ch., 31.75. 

Livingston Asso., Hemlock Lake, S. S., for sup. nat. pr. 
Bago, care Rev. E. G. Phillips, 12.50. 

Oneida Asso., Whitesboro’, ch., 49.55. 

Seneca Asso., Ithaca, Park ch.. 34.72. 

St. Lawrence Asso., Gouverneur, ch., 1.75. 

Washington Union Asso., Bottskill, ch., 34.75. 

Wayne Asso., from treas., 2. 

Worcester Asso., Second Worcester ch., 13. 

A friend, 11.70. 


M. Allen, for Mrs. 


1890. ] 


NEW JERSEY, $615.36. 


Paterson, Dr. A. W. Rogers, for sup. Kurnool Fg ree! 
300; Vineland, Mrs. E. B. Russell, tor Rev. Powell’s 
work, 7 

Coll. ee Rev. A. H. Burlingham, Dist. Sec., $127.61. 

North New Jersey Asso., Morristown, T. B. "Nutting, 203 
West Hoboken, ch. and S. S., 65. 

Paterson, rm ‘ch. and S. S., 253 Hackensack, ch, and S. S., 
17.61 5 — 127.6 

‘Coll. per Rk. Luther, Dist. Sec., $112. 

Camden Asso., Asbury Park, ch., 21.25; Haddonfield, 
S. S., for nat. pr., care Rev. W. F. Thomas, 65 ; — 86.25. 

Central Asso., Atlantic, Highland ch., 5 

West New Jersey Asso., Cedarville ch., 21.50. 


PENNSYLVANIA, $673.67. 


Pittsburgh, Fourth-ave. ch., Ladies Aid Soc., for Dr. Sims, 
Congo Miss., 25. 

Coll. per Rev. R. M. Luther, Dist. Sec., $648.67. 

Beaver Asso., Sharon, ch., 10 

Central Union Asso., W. Chester, ch., 

Centre Asso., Hollidaysburgh, ch., 31. 

Clarion Asso., Clarion, ch., 28.25; Reidsburgh, ch., 4.25; 
— 32.50 
French Creek Asso., Franklin, Hon. C. Miller, 100. 

North Philadelphia’ Asso., Steelton, ch., 1; Olivet ch., 
- ot South Broad St., Mr. ’and Mrs. F. S. Hollay, 5;— 


add’l, 7.50. 


ag Handle Asso., Claysville, ch., 3. 

Pittsburgh Asso., Monongahela City, ch., 5. 

Oil Creek Asso., ’Kane ch. » 5-50. 

Philadelphia Asso., Conshohocken, ch., 16.733 Memorial 
ch., Mr. Esterbrooks, 5; Fifth ch., tow. sup. new mission- 
aries, 250; Upland ch., quar. coll., 84.86; infant class, 50; 
— 406.59. 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, $120.00, 


Coll. per Rev. R. M. Luther, Dist. Sec., $120.00. 

Washingtov, Rev. E. Hez Swem and Mrs. Swem, tow. 
sup. of a nat. pr. care Rev. A. T. Rose, Rangoon, 60, and 
tow. sup. nat. pr., care Rev. S. B. Partridge, 60 ; — 120. 


WEST VIRGINIA, $16.56. 


Coll. per Rev. T. Allen, Dist. Sec., $16.56. 
Union Asso., Grafton, ch., 16.56. 


OHIO, $429.51. 


H. Armstrong, M.D., 5; Cleveland, 1st ch., 
s., 

Coll. er Rev. T. Allen, Dist. Sec., $414. 

Col. per Asso., Kingsville, Mrs. L. K. rown, 50. 

Clinton Asso., Greenfield, ch., 3.78; New Vienna, ch., 8.20 ; 
— 11.98. 
Asso., Central College, 10. 

Asso., Dayton, Linden-ave. ch., tevens 
(ot wh. 20 is specific donation for Miss Macweli’s school), 
120; Wom. Miss. and Social Circle, for Bible reader, care 
Miss Fielde, 4.35; Central ch., bal. 3.86; Sinking Creek, ch., 
in pt. 16.15; — 144.36. 

Miami Asso. (of wh. 100 is to const. George S. King H. L. 
M;; Cincinnati, Mt. Auburn, ch., in pt., 87.75; King’s Mills, 
ch., 30, Middletown, S. S., for — Oung Ban, nat. pr., care 
Rev. W. F. Thomas, 60; —17 

Toledo Asso., y “20. 42. 


INDIANA, $209.86, 


Goshen and Kreps, 5. 

Coll. per Rev. S. M. Stimson, Dist. Soc., $204.86. 

Flat Rock Asso., Adams Miss. Band, 5.5 0. 

Bedford Asso., Bloomfield ch. » 8.20% ch., 1.96; — 
3.16. 

Long Run Asso., Macedonia, ch., 6.25; Spring Branch, 
ch., 10.05; Patriot, ch., 2.05; Union, "ch., 13.50 — 31.85. 

Mt. Zion Asso., Mt. "Zion, ch., 3.10. 

Brownstown Asso. _ Seymour, ch., 37.82. 

Sand Creek Asso., Westport, ch., 5. 

Friendship Asso., Bloomington, } 17.11 

Laughery Asso., Bear Creek, ch., 1.32. 
Edinburg, John W. Dame, 100. 


IOWA, $210.74. 


East Des Moines, ch., Bible class, .70; Y. P. S. C. E. of 
Knoxville, ch., 1.70 for "Mandalay chapel ; —2.40; Ashawa, 
Samuel Brainard, 5. 


Donations. 
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Coll. per Rev. C. F. Tolman, Dist. Sec., $203.34. 

Cedar Valley Asso., Hudson, ch., 15.04. 

Central Asso., Winterset, ch., 88. - 

East Nodaway Asso., Carbon, ch., 

Iowa Valley Asso., Marshalltown, os {of wh 20 is fr. Dr. 
Carter), 41.60. 

Oskaloosa Asso., Competine, ch., 4. 

Western Asso., Denison, Paradise, Miss. S. S., 13.10. 

Swedish Asso., Kiron, L.S.S.S. (of wh. 25 is for pr. in 
China, 10 for pr. ‘in Congo, 5 for pr. in Spain), — 40.00. 


ILLINOIS, $470.60. 


Springfield, J. W. Brooks, for nat. pr. in Telugu, 100 5 
Englewood, ladies of Swedish Baptist, ch., tow. sup."of 
= in theol. sem., Yokohama, care Rev. A. A. Bennett, by 

Coll. per. Rev. C. F. Tolman, Dist. Sec., $348.24. 

Alton Asso., Greenville, White memorial fund, 8.45. 

Bloomfield Asso., Champaign, weekly giving, 28.75. 

Bloomington Asso. , Graymont, ch., 3.36; Benson, ch., 
3.91; Roanoke, fr. Dea. M. L. Fuller, for Tavoy Miss. 6.823 
Pekin, ch., .58; Swygert, ch., 9.05 ; —23.7 

Carrollton Asso., Girard, ch., 3.68; Virden, ch., 2.63— 


Central Asso., Leighterbury, ch., 6; Ashland, ch., 
Franklin, ch., 4.45; Union, ch., 4. Clark’s Chapel, 
Guide, for nat. pr., Congo Miss. ., care E. Broholm, 15;— 
32.94. 

Chicago Asso., Chicago Cen., Mrs. Dixon, for helper in 
Japan, 15; Second Swede ch., 6.65; Mrs. Peters, 1; Belden- 
ave. ch., 12.65; La Salle, ch., ”16. 12; C. W. Lumloin, weekl 
giving, 13.50; Lae eetiiaatin 1st Swedish L. S., for sup. Tel. 
pr. 50; — 114.9 

Dixon Asso., » Sterling, Mrs. D. C. Jenne, 5. 

Fairfield Asso. , Belle City, ch., .50; Bethel, ch., 1.50; 
Pleasant Grove, ch., 1.60; Tennessee Bend, ch., 1.40;—5; 

Gilman Asso., Kankakee, Bro. Stanforth, 36. 

Mattoon Asso. ., Mattoon, ch., 10. 

Ottawa Asso., Sublette, Rev. J. C. Carter and wife, 2. 

Peoria Asso., Toulon, ch. and S. S. bp 105 Galabens, ch., 
16.90; — 26.90 

, Griggsville, ch., 29.50; Perry, ch., 3.55; — 


a Island Asso., Geneseo, ch., 2.50. 
Rock River Asso., ” Rochelle, ch., 12.70. 


MICHIGAN, $84.67. 


Coll. per Rev. S. M. Stimson, Dist. Sec., $84.67. 
—— Asso., Marquette, ch., 28.54. 

Flint River Asso., Mt. Morris, ch. » 9-30. 

White River Asso., Manistique, ch., 11.50. 

Lenawee Asso., Weston, ch., 12.7 

Grand River Asso., Portland, a 10; S. S., 3.38; — 13.38. 
St. Joseph River Asso., Berrien ait ch., 9.20. 


MINNESOTA, $267.52. 


Coll. per Rev. T. G. Field, Dist. Sec. $267.52. 

Minnesota Asso., Minneapolis, Calvary ch., G. H. Swazie, 
sme Upcraft and Warner Fund, 25; First ch., Dr. L. 
floss, 1 share do, 5 ; various persons, per H. H. Chamber- 
lain, 1o shares do, 50; Central ch., various 
Arthur Leck, 17 shares do, 85; Fourth ch., Y. Soc., 
1 share, 5; Miss Minnie Ham, half share do, 2. 503 St. Paul, 
ist ch., Charles E. Barker, 1 share do, 5; Immanuel ch., 
10.77 ; — 188.27. 

Northern Asso., West Duluth, ch., Rev. E. J. Brownson, 
1 share do, 5; Detroit City, ch., 5;—10. 

Southern Asso., Winona, S., ch., 4.75; Leroy, 
George W. Palmer, 1 share do, 5 

Dane and Norwegian Conf. ‘Axtichoke. Norwegian Baptist 


ersons, per 
M 


Swedish Conf., per Rev. E. Hallgren, Alexandria, Swedish 
ch., 53 Henning, Swedish ch., 3 shares do, 15; per Rev. F. 
Peterson, Elim, Swedish ch., Minneapolis, 1 share do, 5; 
Stanchfield, Swedish ch., 2 - 5 shares do, 11; Fish Lake, 
Swedish ch. -» 1 share, 5; per Rev. A. Swartz, Worthington, 
Swedish ch., 5; Lake Sarah, Swedish ch., 3.50; — 49.50. 


WISCONSIN, $55.38. 


Racine, Rev. W. E. Witter, for pulpit supply, 15; Ontario, 
Rev. W. F. Phillips, .70; ——, Mrs. . Freeman, 3.75. 
Coll. per Rev. C. F. Tolman, Dist. Sec., $35.93. 
Dodge Asso., Beaver Dam, Y. P. and students, for Prof. 
Clement’s work at Mitto, care Rev. F. = Harrington, 12. 
LaCrosse Asso., LaCrosse, S. S., 19. 
Danish Asso., Neenah, ch., for sup. "hi. Broholm, 4.50. 
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MISSOURI, $153.33. 


Coll. per Rev. I. N. Clark, Dist. Sec., $153.33. 

Barry Co. Asso., New Site, ch., 2; Monette, ch., 2.10; 
Antioch, ch., 1.70; Cassville, ch., 6.70; J. A. Bratton, 1; 
Gertie Bayless, Gleanings, .60; Cassville, No 2., .45; Wash- 
burn Prairie, ch., .77; Washburn, ch., 2; — 17.32. 

Missouri Valley Asso., Carrolton, J. Dixon, 5. 

Northwest Missouri Asso., Mayville, ch., 22.75; White 
Cloud, ch., 11; Graham, ch., 4.70; New Liberty, ch., 4.15; 
Mound City, ch., 2.12; Forest Lake, ch., 5 ; — 49.72. 

Blue River Asso., Kansas City, rst S. S., Dea. Stark- 
weather’s class, for sup. Vencataswamy, nat. stu., Rama- 
patam, 7.20; Smithville, ch., 7.57; — 14.77. 

Saline Co. Asso., Bethel, ch., 2; Miami, ch., 12.35; Fair- 
ville, ch., 3.78; — 18.13. 

North Grand River Asso., Princeton, ch., 24.65; Ravanna, 
ch., 6 35; Cainesville, ch., 4.52; —35.52. 

Tebo Asso., High Point, ch., 4.15; Windsor, ch., 5.30; 
Calhoun, ch., 3.42 ; — 12.87. 


KANSAS, $117.21. 

Norwich, R. A. Huxtabel, per Rev. Dr. Tolman, 10; 
Pawnee Rock, ch., 4. 

Coll. per Rev. I. N. Clark, Dist. Sec. $103.21. 

Scandinavian Asso., Concordia, Swedish ch., 4.36. 

Smoky Hill Asso., Willow Dale, ch., 1.50. 

Mennonite Brethren of Woodson Co., for sup. of nat. pr. 
in India, 25. 

Kansas River Asso., Rossville, ch., bal. 1; Silver Lake, 
ch., 6.50; — 7.50. 
North-east Kansas Asso., Reserve, J. Craig, 5. 

Republican Valley Asso., Belleville, Mrs. Delany, 1. 

Miami Asso., Ottawa, 1st ch., in pt., 41.43; Olathe, ch., 
6.07; do, S. S., 3.35 ; — 50.85. 

North-west Kansas Asso., Quinton, Mrs. William Milroy, 
3.00. 

Missouri River Asso., Atchison, 1st S. S., 5. 


NEBRASKA, $18.27. 
Fairburg, rst ch., $-77- 
Coll. per C. F. Tolman, Dist. Sec., $12.50. 
Swedish Asso., Omaha, Y. P., for Chinese pr., 12.50. 
DAKOTA, $10.66. 
Parkston, ch., 2.11. 
Coll. per Rev. T. G. Field, Dist. Sec., $8.55. 
James River, Ellendale, ch., 8.55. 
OREGON, $202.10. 
Coll. per Rev. T. G. Field, Dist. Sec., $202.10. 
Willamette Asso., Y. P. Salem, rst ch., 2.10; 
Wom. Bap. For. Miss. Soc. of Oregon, per Mrs. H. D. 
Warren, treas., 200; — 202.10. 

BRITISH COLUMBIA, $31.15. 
Coll. per Rev. T. G. Field, Dist. Sec., $31.15. 
North-western Asso., Victoria, rst ch., 31.15. 

COLORADO, $55.20. 
Monte Vista, ch., 10; Del Norte, ch., 6.20. 
Coll. per Rev. T. G. Field, Dist. Sec., $39. 
Rocky Mountain Asso., Greely, 30. 
South Colorado Asso., Trinidad, ch., 9. 
CALIFORNIA, $82.65. 


Orange, S. S., 10; San Francisco, Charles A. Keyser, 5. 
Coll. per Rev. C. F. Tolman, Dist. Sec. $67.65. 
Central Asso., Oakland, roth-ave. ch., 5; Alamedo, ch., 


62.65 ; — 67.65. 
WASHINGTON, $21.10. 


Puget Sound Asso., 7.60; North-west Bap. Con., 9.45; 
Olympia, rst ch., 4.05. 


MISCELLANEOUS, $300.00. 


General Miss. Soc. of the German Baptist churches of 
North America, tow. sup. Rev. J. Henrichs, 300. 


DENMARK, $100.00. 
Baptist churches, $100. 
BURMA, $862.52. 


Toungoo, per acct. Rev. A. V. Crumb, Sept. 30, 1889, fr- 
Burma Baptist Convention for Karennee work, Rs. 200; 


. 


Donations. 


[February, ’go. 


fr. Karens, for do, 13; Mrs. Crumb, 10; A. V. Crumb, 40; 
1st Baptist S. S., Detroit Mich., 290-4-6, or Rs. 553-4-6; — 
$197.61. 

Rangoon, Rev. D. L. Brayton, for miss. work, per acct. 
Sept. 30, 1889, Rs. 61-15 ; — $22.10. 

Do, +. acct. Rev. D. A. W. Smith, Sept. 30, 1889, Ran- 
goon, ch. Rs. 345-13 ; Toungoo, Bghai ch., 86-o-9; Shwegyin, 
ch., 115-14-3 ; Henthada, ch., 225-15-6; Tharrawaddy, ch., 71- 
1-6; Bassein, Sgau ch., 518-2-9; Bassein, Pgho ch., 28-12; 
Maubin, ch., 34-10-9; Moulmein, ch., 59-1-3 ; Tavoy, ch., 55; 
Toungoo, Paku ch., 162-6; Individuals, 97-3, on Rs. 1800- 
o-9 for seminary ; — $642.81. 


ASSAM, $230.16. 


Gauhati, per acct. Rev. C. E. Burdette, Sept. 30, 18So, 
Kamrup, Baptist Asso., Rs. 102-6; Gauhati, ch., 300, or 
402-6 ; — $143.72. 

Molung, per acct. Rev. E. W. Clark, Sept. 30, 1889, ch. 
colls., Rs. 30-3-3; Major Huchins, 50, or 80-3-3 ; — $28.61. 

Tura, per acct. Rev. M. C. Mason, Sept. 30, 1889, Garo 
Asso., for sup. nat. pr. Rs. 162; — $57.83. 


INDIA, $3,150.02. 


Ongole, per acct. Rev. J. E. Clough, Sept. 30, 1889, fr. W. 
Bucknell, Rs. 7,579-14-10; American Tract Society, 250; 
Am. Bap. Pub. Soc., 294-7; Mrs. A. E. Robertson, 7:-4-5; 
Mrs. McConnell, 44; W. O. Sturgeon, 172-4-11, or Rs. 
8,412-0-1 ; — $3,003.93. 

Cumbum, per acct. Rev. J. Newcomb, Sept. 30, 1889, ch. 
colls., for miss. work, Rs. 200; — 71.42. 

Secunderabad, per acct. Rev. R. Maplesden, Sept. 30, 
1889, ch. colls., 148-15-10; Mr. Witt of New York,’ 14-13, or 
Rs. 163-12-10; — $58.49. 

Hanamaconda, ch., per acct. Rev. A. A. Newhall, Sept. 
30, 1889, Rs. 9-3-0; — $3.32. 

Madras, a acct. Miss J. Schuff, Sept. 30, 1889, Master 
Everett Colby, for Shreny, Rs. 36; — $12.86. 


CHINA, $128.62. 


Swatow, per acct. Rev. George Campbell, Sept. 30, 1880, 
J. B. Hartwell, $1.50 Mex. ; — 1.25. 

Do. per acct. Rev. J. M. Foster, Sept. 30, 1889, Miss Wat- 
kin’s S. S., class, Mansfield, $6.65 Mex. ;—5.54. 

Ningpo, peracct. Rev. S. P. Barchet, Sept. 30. 1889, fr. 
Ave. Road school, London, $100.03 Mex.; — 76.92. 

Huchow, per. acct. Rev. G. L. Mason, Sept. 30, 1889, 
native Christians, for miss. work, 5.40; Rev, <. L. Mason, 
for day school, 28.50, or $33,90 Mex.; — 28.25. 

Zaohying, per acct. Rev. H. Jenkins, Sept. 30, 1889, Zing- 
pah, ch., $20 Mex.; — 16.66. 


Donations received in December, $13,136.31 
LEGACIES. 
Boston, Mass., Clementina B. Minot, 250.00 
Hancock, Mass., Eliza A. Eldredge, $1,085.00 
Lowell, Mass., Martha A, Greeley, 26.50 1,361.50 
$14,497.81 
Donations and Legacies from April 1, 1889, to . 
Dec. 1, 1889. 111,142.60 


Donations and Legacies from April 1, 1889, to 
an. 1, 1890. $125,640.41 


Donations received to Jan. 1, 1890, $78,047.00. 


Maine, $1,598.71; New Hampshire, $1,580.94; Vermont, 
$538.36; Massachusetts, $15,186.01; Rhode Island, $2,726.47; 
Connecticut, $1,269.13 ; New York, $11,073.09; New Jersey, 
$3,397-70; Pennsylvania, $9,166.03; District of Columbia, 
$564.33; Maryland, $104; West Virginia, $1,186.44; Ohio, 
$4,207.08; Indiana, $1,382.20; Illinois, $5,037.52; lowa, 
$1,355.35; Michigan, $1,356.28; Minnesota, $1,673.94; Wis- 
consin, $813.99; Missouri, $957.65; Kansas, $1.121.51; Neb- 
raska, $740.16; Colorado, $533.10; California, $782.08; 
Oregon, $1,508.49: Dakota, $204.75; Washington, $491.14; 
Idaho, $33.90; Indian Territory, $4; Utah, $21.85; North 
Carolina, $24; Kentucky, $52.30; Tennessee, $13.66; Florida, 
$1.05; Texas, $10.75; Mississippi, 100; Alabama, $2; 
Arkansas, $3; British Columbia, $46.15; Nova Scotia, $28; 
Ontario, $1; England, $10; France, $1,055.87; Denmark, 
$200; Burma, $862.52; Assam, $330.16; China, $251.95; 
Japan, $5; West Japan, $487.10; Siam, $5.46; India, 
$3,398.83; Miscellaneous, $540. 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE, 
THE phosphates of the system 
are consumed with every effort, 
and exhaustion usually indicates a 


lack of supply. The Acid Phos- 


pate supplies the phosphates, 
thereby relieving exhaustion, and 
increasing the capacity of labor. 
Pleasant to the taste. 

Dr. A. N. Krout, Van Wert, O., says,— 

“ Decidedly beneficial in nervous exhaus- 
tion.” 

Dr. S. T. Newman, St. Louis, Mo., 
says, — 

« A remedy of great service in many forms 
of exhaustion.” 

DESCRIPTIVE PAMPHLET FREE. 

Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R, I. 
Beware of Substitutes and Imitations. 

CAUTION :— Be sure the word “ Hors- 
ford’s” is printed on the label. All others 
are spurious. Never sold in bulk. 


Memorial Tablets, 


Special designs  sub- 
a mitted for engraved 
* » brass or modelled bronze, 
with backgrounds of 
_, antique oak, walnut, or 
marble. Arranged simply 
with inscription, of with elaborate treat- 
ments of symbolism and figures. Send 
for circular showing designs already exe- 
cuted. 


J. & R. LAMB, 59 Carmine Street, New York. 
THOMAS TODD, 


BOOK, J06, AND CARD PRINTER, 


7A BEACON AND 1 SOMERSET STREETS 
(Room 25), 

Boston. 
ALL KINDS OF COMMERCIAL PRINTING 
Executed at short notice and at very reasonable prices, in the 
best manner. 


March--A pril--May 


Are months when Ayer’s Sarsaparilla proves especially beneficial. 


The free use of animal 


food during winter, while living in over-heated, ill-ventilated rooms, and taking insufficient 
out-door exercise, tends to load the blood with impurities, which manifest themselves in 
liver complaint, bilious disturbances, that tired feeling, eruptions, and various other dis- 
orders. Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, being a powerful and highly-concentrated alterative, is the 
most effective and economical spring medicine ever prepared. Take it yourself and 


give it to your children. 


“For several years, in the spring months, I 
used to be troubled with a drowsy, tired feeling, 
and a dull pain in the small of my back, so bad, 
at times. as to prevent my being able to walk, 
the least sudden motion causing me severe 
distress. Frequently, boils and rashes would 
break out on various parts of the body. By the 
advice of friends and my family physician, I 
began the use of Ayer’s Sarsaparilla and con- 
tinued it till the poison in my blood was 
thoroughly eradicated.”— Luther W_ English, 
Montgomery City, Mos 

*‘T have used Ayer's Sarsaparilla as a remedy 
for the various diseases common to the spring 
time, and also as a tonic for the system. I find 
it to be very efficacious, and think that every 
one who is troubled with impurities of the blood 
should try Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. Iam sure it has 
no equal as a blood-purifier.""—C. E. Jaquith, 
Nashua, N. H. 


‘Every spring for the last nine years I have 
been in the habit of taking Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, 
and I can truly say that I never used any medi- 
cine that did me so much good. 1 am convinced 
that itis the best medicine of the kind in the 
market, and recommend it to all who are in need 
of a reliable and effective blood-purifier.”’”’ — 
J. A. Shepard, Proprietor of ‘‘ Shepard s Paragon 
Varnish.” 246 Pearl st., New York city 

“My wife always uses Ayer’s Sarsaparilla as a 
spring medicine, and with wonderfully good 
results.”"— J. L. Minty. St. Johnsbury Vt. 

“I have used Ayer’s Sarsaparilla with great 
benefit, as a spring medicine and purifier of the 
blood, and would not willingly be without iz.”— 
Mrs. 8S. H. Pray. E. Boston, Mass. 

“I have received wonderful benefit from the 
use of Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. It purifies the blood 


; and is the best spring medicine I know of.”— 
Mrs. H. W. Hardy, Roxbury. Mass. 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, 
Prepared by DR. J. C. AYER & CO., Lowell, Mass. Sold by all Druggists. 


Price $1. Six bottles, $5. Worth $5 a bottle. 


THE RISING SUN STOVE POLISH. 


eauty of polish, saving of labor, freenessfrom dust 
durability and cheapness, trely unrivalled in any country | 

CAUTION-—Beware of worthiess imitations unaer other names, 
a Put up in similar shape and color intended to deceive. Each 


| package of the genuine bears our Trade Mark. Take no other. 


e@"Beware of being humbugged by peddlers with liquid Polishes (paint) and Pastes said to be 
self-shining which stain'the bands rit the 


nm and fill the house with a poisonous and sickenirg odor 
ey heated. The Pising Sun Pol'ch is the best attainable result of seventeen years experience. 


{The New 8 Year! 9 New Year! Q 
BYWATER, TANQUERAY & CO., 


New and True Music Books. 
ate BywaTer, Perrv & Co.), 

are agents for Kesidents abroad, Missionaries, Chaplains, Choiee Sacred Solos, 34 fine $x. 
etc.,in every part of the world. Goods and Outfitssup- | | Choice Sacred Solos, for Low Voice, 40 song: 


at prices. passages at re- Song Classics, Soprano and Tenor, sosongs . . 
uced rates, nking in all its branches. 5 per cent . 

allowed upon Pr Specially appointed Agents to four- Song Classics, Low Voice, 47 songs . noe 2 Ms 
teen of the leading English and American Missionary Socie- Classic Baritone and Bass Songs pik: oie 
ties. descriptive catalogue post free. Classic Tenor Songs, 36songs. . . . 
2,000 references. 
PASSENGERS MET AT LIVERPOOL oR LONDON. Classic Vocal Duets, the very best . ce ee & 
Private letters and parcels received. Everests Album of Songs, good selections. . 1 
Heap Orrices:— 79 Queen Victoria Street, London. Maud V. White’s Album, tasteful songs. . . 1 
BrancuH OrFices:—17 & 18 Broadway, New York Album. maces cack : 
rary address); 17 Water St., Liverpool. e+ 
TELEGRAPHIC ADDRESSES:— Bywater, London; Bywatcr, Popular Song Collection, 37 goodsongs. . . 1. 
Liverbdool. 


Good Old Songs we use to sing, 115 songs. . . 

College Songs, 150,000 sold . 

College Songs for Banjo; for Guitar; each, 1. 

Rhymes and Tunes; Osgood. Sweet Home 
music . 


‘INSTRUMENTAL. 
JOSEPH Cl LLOTTS Piano Classics, VolI.,44 pieces . . . 
Piano Classics, Vol. II., 31 pieces 


STEEL PENS Classical Pianist, 42 pieces... 


I 

Popular Piano Collection, 27 piece: 

GOLD MEDAL PARIS EXPOSITION 1878. Popular Dance Music Collection. . . . . 1. 

Nos. 303-—404—170-604. Young People's Classics, 52 easy pieces . 
THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS. chore beste 


Any book mailed for retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, Boston. 

Established 1864. 

G. HENRY WHITCOMB, President and Treasurer. JOHN A. SHERMAN, General Superintendent. 
CHARLES F. KEITH, Secretary. 


The Envelope Company, 


WORCESTER, MASS. 
ENVELOPES FOR COMMERCIAL USES. 
All Styles and Sizes. Plain or Printed. 


INQUIRE OF YOUR STATIONER OR PAPER DEALER FOR 


WHITCOMB’S STANDARD ENVELOPES. 
ALL GOODS GUARANTEED. 


OF NS SON SO 
Og | RICE VE POLIS 


